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La France Eternelle 


By Avsert A. Meras, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Major, Infantry, U. S. A., 1917-19. 


These interesting and varied selections present a composite picture of the soul of France 
during the Great War. They are letters, stories, poems, newspaper articles, editorials, 
communiques and orders of the day arranged in the following groups: Le Cri de Bataille; Le 
Tocsin ; Le Miracle de la Marne; L’Epopee de Verdun; Les Yeux de l’Armee; Le Front de 
Mer; L’ Ame Francaise de L’ Alsace Lorraine; Lafayette, Nous Voila!; Les Tout Petits; Le 
Coeur des Femmes; Soldats de France; Les Grands Chefs; La Bataille des Nations; 
L’ Armistice et la Paix; Le Triomphe; Pour la France! The text is accompanied by a map of 
the Western battle front, notes, vocabularies, and illustrations, For advanced students. 


: Petits Contes de France 


By ALBERT A. Meras and Suzanne Rotu, M.A., Morris High School, New York. 
210 pages. 
These are real French stories in which French thought, character, and ideals have been 
clearly and simply portrayed, Many of the stories have been taken from the writings of French 
masters, but in every case the language is adapted for beginners. Enough ‘‘atmosphere’’ | 
words are retained, however, to make the reading genuine French French. The stories give 
the student a practical vocabulary of wide range, and afford an excellent foundation for word 
study, conversation, and other drill work. For first year work. 


Le Premier Livre 
Le Second Livre 


| By Avuert A. Meras, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and B. Meras, Director of Stern’s School of Languages, New York. 
The simplicity of the method in these books, the charm of the stories on which all the 
: work is based, and the inter-relation of reading lesson and grammar, of conversation and story, 
are the features that make them widely popular. 
In Le Premier Livre successive chapters of Sans Famille turnish all the material; in Le 


Second Livre the basis for all the work is Je Tour du monde en quatre-vinet jours. The books 
are illustrated with charming line drawings. For beginning classes. 
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Looking to Our 
FOUNDATIONS 


Is the significant title of a new book by 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH 


In which the author discusses frankly and fear- 
lessly a number of the yital and fundamental eco- 
nomic questions involved in the Conduct and Man- 
agement of Our Public Schools,—among them: 

“The Menacing Tendency to Centralize the Domi- 
nation and Control of the Public Schools in Bureau- 
cratic State Departments of Education.” Note- 
worthy Examples Cited. 

“The Wasteful Dissipation of Public School 
Funds to Other Than Educational Purposes by 
Politically Dominated State and City School Sys- 
tems.” 

“A Schedule of the Various Items of a School 
Budget for Current Running Expenditures Showing 
the Per Cent. That Should Be Apportioned to Each 
Item.” 

“A Scientific Basis for the Equitable Adjustment! 
of Salaries from the Elementary Teacher up to and 
Including the Superintendent of Schools, Submitted 
for the Guidance of Boards of Education in Fixing 
Salaries.” 

“The Schoolbook Question.” “An Effective Rem- 
edy Proposed for Correcting the Many Abuses in 
the Exploitation, Adoption, and Distribution of 
Schoolbooks.” 

Inpress. Cloth. &vo. 384 pp. Sent postpaid, $3.00 
Order direct from the publishers. 


THE ECONOMIC PRESS 


Geneva, Illinois 


Just Published 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By Marion Stone 
Formerly Instructor in English, Bryant and Strat- 
ton Business College, Chicago. 


A textbook for commercial schools that eliminates 
from the course everything which can not be shown 
to have an immediate practical value in business. 


The subject is made interesting by the introduction 
of exercises based on actual business practices or 
transactions, which are clearly explained. Definite 
directions are always given wherever the student 
lacks the background of business experience. 


Chapters, and even sections, are made complete in 
themselves so that new students may enter the 
class at any time. 


The subject matter is easy enough for grammar 
school graduates, but because of the practical and 
unique treatment is well suited to more advanced 
students. 

Price $1.28 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Franciseo, Portland, and Manila 


Premiere Annee de Francais 


Par ARTHUR GIBBON BOVEE 


One thousand pages of reading in the second year of French—a 
possible attainment if the method of “Premiére Annce de Francais” is 


followed for the first year. 


In this new textbook the sentence or thought-unit is made the unit 
of teaching; the class is conducted in French; the vocabulary of the class- 
room is identical with that of the home work; grammar is taught induc- 
tively ; translation, as opposed to reading, is reduced to a minimum. 


The author has developed this method for first-year work m The 
University of Chicago High School and has secured most gratifying results 


with it. 
GINN AND COMPANY 
Boston ‘New York - Chicago - London 
Atlanta . Dallas . Columbus . San Francisco 
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Lhe Department of Superintendence will neeet in 
Cleveland in February. 


FROM CHICAGO TO CLEVELAND 

There were ample reasons for the change of 
location of the 1923 meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence from Chicago to Cleveland. 
The Leiter building, the only place in Chicago 
adequate for exhibits, was not to be available 
it is said. 

Cleveland has a new and everyway desirable 
auditorium which will be placed at the disposal 
of the Department, and the hotels are as good 
as any to be had anywhere in the country for 
such a meeting. There are more single rooms 
with baths or showers than elsewhere. The 
only out about the Cleveland meeting of 1920 
was the distance to the meeting place for the 
general sessions. The new auditorium is the 
best adapted to meetings and exhibits of any 
auditorium in America. 

City Superintendent R. G. Jones, County Su- 
perintendent A. G. Yawberg, and W. H. Kirk, 
of East Cleveland, president of the Ohio State 
Association, make a combination of energy and 
devotion that cannot be surpassed. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN 


State Superintendent Thomas E. Johnson, 
Michigan, is always doing highly professional 
work in a brilliant way. His latest achieve- 
ment is “Physical Education for Elementary 
Schools.” by Floyd A. Rowe, state director of 
Physical Education, and Anna Vaughan, rec- 
reational director, a bulletin of 107 pages. 


The teachiug of physical education in the pub- 
lic schools of the State of Michigan is manda- 
tory. The law states that physical education 
must be taught in all of the public schools. 
Physical education is interpreted as any activity 
which will better the physical condition of the 
children. This interpretation makes it neces- 
sary to include in any program of physical train- 
ing activity, not only formal setting-up exer- 
cises and gymnasium work, but also training in 
the formation of better health habits, free and 
directed play, seat games, and brief relaxation 
periods during the day. 

The Bulletin has nine story plays, sixteen 
quiet games, nine active games, fourteen tag 
games, eleven line games, thirteen relay games, 
twelve circle games, twelve song games with 
music, ten rhythmic games. fifteen ball games, 
thirty-one community games. 

Any teacher in any school from the smallest 
country school to a large city school, in outdoor 
or indoor activity or in any community function- 
ing, will find it entirely easy to provide recrea- 
tional entertainment with physical, intellectual 
or social profit. 
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General George B. McClellan wrote officially 
before the Civil War :— 

“In all that vast expanse of country west of 
Fort Riley clear to’the Sierras of California 
there are not over four hundred thousand acres 
of arable land.” 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES IN SENIOR AND JUN- 
IOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The most neglected phase of public educa- 
tional discussion seems to be the “Social Activ- 
ities of the Schcol Years Seven to Twelve.” 

These social activities are liable to shake a 
community to its foundations. In these free 
and easy times there are people in every com- 
munity who can see no reason why the social 
tunctioning should not be elaborate, and there 
is no community in which there are not some 
conscientious persons who fanatically object to 
dancing. There are no two wings in the com- 
munity farther apart than those who desire 
dancing and those who will not have it, and 
they are often equally fanatical. 

Miss Alice F. Cullen, 144 West Fourth street, 
Oswego, N. Y., is making exhaustive study of 
the whole problem. 

If you have convictions, philosophy, experi- 
ence or observation on this subject you will 
greatly please Miss Cullen if you will write her 
at once giving your point of view. 
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A NOBLE APPEAL 


We are using without any omissions or edit- 
ing a letter Miss Jennie Burkes of Cumberland 
Gap, Tennessee, sends us because it represents 
such a tragically noble situation. Those of us 
who know mountain counties can appreciate 
the situation. 

What Ellen M. Click has accomplished is 
reaily wonderful and it must not fail of comple- 
tion because of the need of $400. 

This is but one of innumerable cases in which 
noble women are planting seeds of promise all 
through the mountain region of the Alleghany 
range. 

Sneedville, Tennessee, Route No. 4. 
September 2, 1922. 

My dear Miss Burkes: It has been some time since our 
paths crossed when I was a teacher under your superin- 
tendency in Claiborne County, but it is a pleasure to re- 
member you, and I have often wished that I might meet 
you again. 

Two years ago I left the organization to which I had 
given sixteen years of teaching and general service with 
the thought in mind of giving the rest of my life to the 
schools of my own county, and particularly the school of 
my own old home community. There was real need for 
somebody who cared to take hold and try to do something. 
While two years is not a long period of time the story of 
its struggles would be a long one, leading the people to 
see that a new schoolhouse was imperative, then waiting 
for the times in between when the men could cut the logs 
and haul them to the sawmill, studying house plans, inter- 
viewing people and writing letters and finally getting the 
promise of state aid. Then getting builders, and now all 
summer the problem has been to supply material for these 
men. We are so far from markets that there is very 
little money, and I have had to do everything I could 
think of to raise cash for what had to be bought. Even 
my personal friends at a distance have not been spared 
and have really made it possible to go on to the present 
point. The D. A. R.’s of another state have helped as a 
part of their Americanization work, and I surely do feel 
that giving a chance to our own American children of these 
isolated mountain communities is a truly patriotic work. 
I considered trying to get a Board to build a school here, 
but no private school reaches every home as a public 
school does, and a purely rural school should be in the 
reach of every child near enough to take advantage of it. 
Schools like Lincoln Memorial educate the leaders, and 


they in turn must educate “the masses,” but there isn't 
much glory or fame in it, only a vast deal of satisfaction 
in knowing one is doing what too few are willing to do, 
namely, work in an obscure place because one is needed. 

Do you wonder why all this is written to you? It is 
simply because I am almost at the end of my rope, and I 
have been told that you have been in touch with the money- 
raising side of the education work, and it came to me that 
you might be able to put me in touch in some way in this 
state or elsewhere with some agency or individuals that 
might help just a little as we come in on the home stretch, 

It really is a splendid “house on the hill” overlooking 
our little valley, it is right as to lighting, heating and 
ventilation. It is plain and unpretentious, has four class- 
rooms, an auditorium, rest room and library. It is my 
hope that it will serve as a model rural school, and so [ 
am having the whole county in mind in this demonstration. 
Do you think this is worthwhile? Is it too ambitious? 
I was never more positive than I am now that it is a step 
in the right direction, and now that I lack only three or 
four hundred dollars I cannot bear to let the work drag, 
or be content with anything below the ideal. 

The Delco Light Company has given mea most wonderful 
offer, which if accepted will mean much in the years to 
come, and must be taken now if we are to take advantage 
of their generous reduction. 

I will not apologize, Miss Burkes, for writing to you. 
You are interested in education, and if you know any way 
to give a lift I believe you will be glad to do it. It is too 
hard to come so near fruition of plans, to be so mear the 
winning of the battle, and for want of the “shoe and the 
nails,” tremble for the final success. 

We have had suppers, have walked miles begging the 
women fer the price of a hen, the school children set hens 
for the schoolhouse, and, as I said, present means are about 
exhausted. In two or three years we could raise it, but 
we have to have a certain sum now. 

I am hoping to have at least a word of cheer from you, 
and I assure you it will not be of the least value, but will 
be, as highly appreciated as it will be needed. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ellen M. Click. 

Sneedville is in a county adjoining Claibourne 
in which is Cumberland Gap, and Lincoln Me- 
morial University. There is not a mile of rail- 
road in the county in which Miss Click has 
started her model school. The people are des- 
perately poor. Miss Click’s letter to Miss 
Jennie Burkes is surely a voice crying in the 
wilderness. 


WISE TEACHERS AID IN ALL 


Standing on a city high school playground not 
long ago, a physician who has a nation-wide 
reputation saw fifty girls playing “medicine 
ball.” There may not have been the greatest 
skill on the part of every player, but, in the 
werds of the noted spectator himself, “it was a 
sight to draw tears from the eyes of a grave- 
digger, but one to put joy in the hearts of all 
lovers of health and youthful vigor.” 

While a few short-sighted parents inveigh 
against the prominence given athletics in the 
modern school, the fact is indisputable that such 
an institution without recreation and without 
the provision of means for attractive sports is 
failing short of its duty to the student. 
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FINE OUT- OF-DOOR SPORTS 


Training the mind is, indeed, necessary. De- 
veloping the inental faculties by means of higher 
mathematics is, indeed, desirable. But what 
is the value of any amount of mental acumen if 
it must be purchased at the expense of bodily 
health and vigor? 

Mind and body are inseparable partners in the 
career Gt mortal man. One cannot be neglected 
tor the other without deplorable result. The 
anemic, bespectacled youngsters of a half cen- 
tury ago, who always stood at the head of their 
classes, held a fascination for the ruddy, happy- 
go-lucky lad who often reported a school “fail- 
ure.” 


But today most of the anemic youths of that 
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day have passed to their reward in another 
sphere, while the whilom “failures” have lived 
to see their own children being taught not only 
to stand at the head of their class—if they can 
—but also to care for their health, their hair, 
their hands and feet, and to keep their bodies 
clean and their lite blood flowing vigorously 
through the vein channels. 

Parents should be extremely thankful for the 
fact that their daughters are prone to be “tom- 
boys”; to play baseball and medicine ball and 
football, as well as learn to cook and sew and 
paint and embroider. In reality, the much dis- 
cussed “flapper” of today is very often a far 


better woman in embryo than was her mother or 
grandmother beiore her, when they were at her 
age. 

No boy or girl in any high school should con- 
sider it too undignified to run and jump, to 
push and crowd, to laugh and yell, to have his 
or her full part in some sort ot outdoor physical 
contest or activity. The medicine ball used in 
this way is exactly what it is named. It is 
medicine—preventive, curative, stimulating, cer- 
tain. 

Wise and beloved is that school teacher or 
official who encourages such sports.—Los An- 
geles Evening Herald. 
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STORY OF MISS PRENTICE’S TRIP TO EUROPE 


[In the issue of the Journal of Education, September 14, in our account of a week spent at the Ohio State 


Teachers College at Kent we referred to the winning of a trip to Europe by Miss May H. Prentice. 


Our refer- 


ence thereto has brought us a copy of the Prize Essay, and some detail of her experience in connection with the 


writing. ] 


HOW A WALK THROUGH THE RAIN LED TO A TRIP TO EUROPE 


On the evening of April 10, 1922, it was rain- 
ing in Kent, Ohio. Nevertheless, Miss May H. 
Prentice, Director of Elementary Training of 
the Teachers’ College, insisted upon walking 
down to the railway station. She took with her 
a small boy, dragging a toy express wagou. 
Together they loaded the wagon with a newly 
arrived bundle and pulled it home through the 
downpour. 

That trip through the rain in Kent, Ohio, was 
the first stage of a journey which Miss Prentice 
will probably remember as long as she lives, for 
before it was over she had been to England, 
Scotiard, France, Belgium, Germany, Holland 
and Switzerland, and had realized one of her 
keenest ambitions. 

This is the way it happened: Miss Prentice 
had noticed in several of the country’s educa- 
tional journals the first announcement, by F. E. 
Compton & Company, 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago, of one of America’s most am- 
bitious publishing ventures, the publication of a 
new kind of encyclopedia, which had been named 
“Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia.” In their 
publicity they advertised a free trip to Fu- 
rope to the member of the N. i=. A. who should 
write the best exposition of the practical edu- 
cational value of this new encyclopedia, which 
Was as yet to be tried and tested. The final 
judgment was to rest with W. C. Bagley, pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University; Marion L. Burton, president of 
the University of Michigan; and H. B. Wil- 
son, superintendent of schools at Berkeley, 
California. 

A MOMENTOUS INVESTIGATION, 

Miss Prentice, like hundreds of other mem- 
bers of the N. E. A., saw in this advertisement 
a possible realization of a long cherished desire, 


but according to Miss Prentice, and as would 
be expected in a woman of her unselfish am- 
bition, she also saw an acquaintance with possi- 
bly the publication for which she had long real- 
ized a great need—a publication the educational 
world had been waiting for. She accordingly 
enrolled in the contest with other instructors, 
superintendents, principals and teachers, re- 
questing that a set be sent for examination, 
and the subsequent writing of an essay. 

The delivery of the set was delayed, hence 
her eagerness to get it just as soon as she re- 
ceived notice of its arrival on that rainy night 
described above. According to Miss Prentice, 
trom the time she opened the first volume at 
random, her interest was captured. As she 
went further into it, looking up subjects she 
did know and others with which she was not 
so familiar, she became more enthusiastic and 
more thoroughly convinced that here was a 
publication for which she had been wishing but 
had scarcely hoped would be produced. With 
her appreciation of the work her enthusiasm 
grew and out of her enthusiasm sprang the con- 
viction that at last the problem of the right 
kind of material to supplement our modern edu- 
cational methods had been solved. The teach- 
ing instinct, which had made her so successful in 
the art of guiding the studies and practices of 
students in elementary teaching, gave her such 
a keen insight into the character and practica- 
bility of this new encyclopedia; made so re- 
freshing her characterization of its special at- 
traction: so impelling its application and its use 
to the needs of teachers and students, that the 
judges of the contest awarded her the first prize. 

A $1,000 check and a suggested itinerary for 
her trip through Europe came with the an- 
nouncement of the winners. 
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We wish to extend our congratulations to 
Miss Prentice and our compliments to the pub- 
lishers. It should be mentioned that two other 
prizes in this contest, one a $500 trip to Alaska 
and another a $280 trip to any one of our Na- 
tional Parks, were awarded, the former to 
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Thomas C. Blaisdell, dean of the Normal 
School, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, and the 
other to Dr. George E. Smith, deputy superin- 
tendent, Butfalo, New York. In addition to 
these three major prizes, there were 100 other 
prizes of a sei of the new encyclopedia to each, 


THE PRACTICAL EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF COMPTON’S 
PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


[500-word essay that sent Miss May H. Prentice te Europe.] 


Have you thought of looking for charm in an 
encyclopedia? 

If you have not,—and I think you have not.-— 
a new experience awaits you in examining the 
remarkable eight volumes of Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia. This quality is the bloom 
on its legion ot other virtues. 

It possesses many, among them great scope, 
being really an encyclopedia. Seemingly no in- 
terest of childhood or youth has been meglected. 
Civics, history, stories, litera- 
ture, nature-study, industry, sci- 
ence, geography, ethics, hygiene, 
games, sports, inventions, curi- 
ous facts, famous people, all 
and more are given room. En- 
richment of the course of study 

is easy with these four thou- 
sand beautiful pages of immedi- 
ately available material at hand. 
Is it authoritative? In this 
regard the Pictured [Encyclope- 
dia might almost be called the 
children’s Britannica. Note 
Anna Botsford Comstock for 
nature study, John Merle Coul- 
ter for botany, Sir Robert 
Laird Borden for Canada, Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps for American 
literature, Samuel Bannister 
Harding tor history, and all of 
the hundred or so notable edi- 
tors and contributors. 

It may be taken for granted that the presen- 
tation of any subject by these writers is in 
model and delightful English, clear and attrac- 
tive. 

But even all this, if cast into the mould of the 
old-style, small-printed, long paragraphed same- 
ness of the typical encyclopedia, would lose 
much of its appeal. Fortunately, the mind of 
the adept teacher and the skilled psychologist 
shine out in their unique features of the book as 
published 

From the first ot these the Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia derives its name. Pictures, of course, are 


MAY H. PRENTICE, 


not unusual, but these are. Never, I think, were 
pictures more purposefully chosen. Their teach- 
ing value equals that of the text, and the two 
re-enforce each other. Many of the pictures 
are beautiful, some of them in colors; some are 
photographic; some are only diagrammatic. Ob- 
serving their fitness and force, it is interesting 
to know that ot a collection of a half million 
these are the select survivors. 

The second feature shows a stroke of genius. 
Its principle is: Do not maize 
things interesting, but bring out 
the inherent interest. Note how 
cleverly this is done. Accom- 
panying the alphabetically ar- 
ranged title, sometimes uninter- 
esting. often goes another, de- 
scriptive, illuminative, as (1) 
“Agriculture,” (2) “How the 
Farmer Feeds the World”; or 
(1) “Jones, John Paul,” (2) 
“john Paul Jones, Born Fight- 
er”, or (1) “Indians,” (2) “Lit- 
tle Eagle Heart and His Sister 
Laughing Water.” 

Each volume opens with an- 
other plan of allurement of a 
similar kind, a partial table of 
contents of the volume, arranged 
under classified heads, as, “High 
Lights in History’s Pageant,” 
“Tales for the Story Hour,” 
“Some Famous Men and Wemen,” “Sports and 
Games and Other Worth-while Things to Do.” 
This incomplete table of contents is like an in- 
vitation to a feast. 

The easy Fact-Reference Index in the eighth 
volume is the third and crowning achievement. 
It is a compressed encyclopedia, biographical 
dictionary, gazetteer, vocabulary and compen- 
dium relled into one. It will be in constant 
use in atiy school, home or library it enters. But 
so also will the whole work. Interesting, in- 
clusive, authoritative, indispensable,—these are 
the words which fitly characterize it. 
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Education is the State’s wisest investment. — Superintendent G. N. Child, Salt Lake City. 
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SIXTEEN PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 
UNATTAINABLE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


On July 28, 1922, the following letter from a 
superintendent of the largest city in his state was 

written 

. July 28, 1922. 

Dear Mr. Winship: The business management of the 
schools of this city has been very severely criticised. 
This criticism and alleged careless business practice have 
brought on the discussion to change to better conditions. 
Three forms have been suggested. 

First, that a commissioner of education be provided by 
law to take the place of the board of education—this 
commissioner of education to manage the department ci 
education and be one of the city commissioners. Our city 
has the commission form of government. 

Second, that a commission of three parties take the 
place of the school board, and that these three commi<- 
sioners be paid a salary for full time service, and that 
they be elected by the people and serve for a term of two 
years. That one have the Department of Education. one 
the Department of Business Administration, and the other 
have the Department of Buildings and Grounds. 

Third, that the present board of education of six mem- 
bers each, elected for a term of four years, be limited in 
their powers to legislative matters, and that their duties 
be carefully defined and that the law provide that they 
shall elect a superintendent of schools and _ business 
manager who shall have very large powers in the conduct 
of the schools. 

Those advocating changes seem to be agreed in that 
some form should be adopted to remove the schoo!s, as 
far as possible, from political interference, and to place 
the real active management of education and business 
affairs in the hands of experts. 


May I ask for your opinion, based upon your intciest. 


in school progress and your rich experience in public 
work, what you would advise? A frank expression of 
your judgment will be a great service to those in this Uitv 
seeking an efficient non-political basis for the government‘ 
of the schools. 

We receive several letters a year of similar tenor 
to each of which we reply that there is no such re- 
lief possible. 

There are professional propagandists who are 
sure that “The First” will achieve the desired end, 
that “The Second” is a sure cure, that “The Third” 
cannot fail. No one of these nor any other scheaie 
or combination of schemes will relieve the situa- 
tion. 

Unquestionably we have seen more applications 
of these and similar various schemes in fifty years 
than has any one else and there is no method and 
there will never be any method that will eliminate 
undesirable politics by virtue of any form of school 
administration. It is as senseless a quarry as 
seeking perpetual motion. It is as foolish as the 
long-time theory of spontaneous germination of 
life. It is one of the absolutely unattainable 
virtues. 

Undesirable politicians have always found a way 
to utilize “The First,” “The Second,” and “The 
Third,” and the last state of the school administra- 
tion is always worse than was the original sin. 

Any one of these three is a good thing to try 
and it is immaterial which one is tried. Any cam- 


paign for a change will interest the public in school 
administration for a little time; but it is a bare- 
faced fraud te pretend that the public can wake 
up for one election and find a way to set the 
machine going and go off and leave it with any 
expectation that it will not run down. 

Many of the famous mine swindlers are entirely 
honest in their statements. They sell a mine op 
the yield of a “pocket,” while the purchaser as- 
sumes that it is a vein. We knew a projector 
who struck a pocket of silver ore. Representatives 
of an English syndicate visited the mine, made a 
test and were satisfied that it was a good venture. 
It was purchased, an expensive mill was erected 
and shares of stock were sold at a big figure. 
Every statement made was true, but it was not the 
whole truth. It was never said, as geologists 
knew, that it was merely a pocket and not a vein. 

Now these various schemes of administrative re- 
form are merely pockets. The virtue is there as 
long as it functions. 

The public buys Pocket Number One, Pocket 
Number Two, Pocket Number Three, with the un- 
derstanding that it is buying a vein with a perma- 
nent lead. 

Professional propagandists should be honest and 
say frankly that the scheme is only a short-lived 
affair, good as long as it functions virtuously. 

There is no vein that can function as a lead im 
any school administration until there is devéloped a 
permanently active, reliable public appreciation of 
the nobility of service in school administration. 

It is an old story but a good one that a Scotchman . 
in moving was able to load all the furniture on a 
van except a big hall clock. The mover would not 
return for that piece of furniture without charging 
for a whole load. 

As the owner could cross a field diagonally and 
save much of the distance he decided to carry it on 
his shoulders. He had to stop and set it down 
every little while and he always looked it in the face 
with some disgust. Another Scotchman, who had 
never seen anything of the kind, went out in the 
field to meet him and when he saw what it was and 
saw the perspiration and state of mind of the 
owner, he said: “I should think you would rather 
carry a watch.” 

Every time we see a community sweating and 
swearing over a school administration campaign to 
get a new scheme in action we feel like the second 
Scotchman, that it would be easier to “watch” the 
system you have until the public has the habit of 
carrying a stem winder and take a few turns at it 
every day, until the school administration appreci- 
ates that it must keep standard time twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days in the week and fifty-two 
weeks in the year. 

It is a mighty sight easier to watch a little 
every day than to shoulder a big scheme once 
in a while. 
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Don’t be deluded. Any plan that will allow the 
public to cease watching the public schools is a de- 


Jusion and a snare. 


Until we are willing to take the time to find a 
plan by which the public will realize that the school 
administration is the biggest thing in public service 
in the country and that it is worthy the best effort 
of the biggest men and women we may as well sur- 
render ourselves to resignation over any kind of 
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service that the school administration is willing to 
give. The wonder is that the neglectful, indiffer- 
ent, lazy public gets pretty good service all the 
time, infinitely better service than the public senti- 
ment is entitled to. 

We have never known a community that did not 
get better service than it deserved from its board 
of education. It cannot be bad enough to be as bad 
as the public sentiment that is responsible for it. 


a 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


[An ex post facto analysis.] 


LY C. DAVIS 


University of Michigan 


At the University of Michigan courses in 
the history of education, principles of educa- 
tion, and social education are open to under- 
graduates and are scheduled for the two semes- 
ters of the regular college year. It happens 
further that a large percentage of the students 
taking work in the summer session are teach- 
ers in the service who have had one or 
more courses in the fields mentioned, either 
in normal schools or as undergraduates in col- 
lege. The very newness of the courses in men- 
tal tests and educational measurements has 
resulted that most students who have left the 
University within the last five years have had 
no opportunity to pufsue them and hence are 
now seeking eagerly to correct the weaknesses 
in their training caused by these omissions. 

It is important to remember that the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Summer School is adminis- 
tered cn a different basis from what many 
summer schools are. The summer session at 
Ann Arbor is but a continuation of the regular 
academic year,—all schools and colleges func- 
tion precisely as they do during the regular 
terms; for the most part the same rules for ad- 
mission apply: exactly the same requirements 
operate respecting grading, credits, and grad- 
uate; for the most part the instructors are the 
same as those who teach during the other terms; 
and with rare exceptions the courses oftered 
are identical with those given in the regular 
academic year. Thus, for illustration, in addi- 
tion to the students enrolled in the School of 
Education, the Graduate School, and the Col- 
lege of Literature, Science, and the Arts, there 
were pursuing professional courses in other 
schools and colleges in the University of Mich- 
igan summer session, 1921, the following num- 
bers of students: Engineering, 660; medicine, 
300; law, 152. 

This gives a total of 1,112 students enrolled 
in schools and colleges which allow no oppor- 
tunity for the study of courses in education. 
This prohibition is, of course, quite proper. The 
thought is, however, that in comparing figures 
relating to the work in education these stu- 


dents should rightfully be excluded from con- 
sideration. 


The total enrollment in the summer session 
of the University of Michigan in 1921 was 2,825; 
in 1920 it was 2,194; in 1919 it was 1,961; and 
in the war vear 1918 it was 1,301. Thus, the 
percentages of increase in enrollment of the en- 
tire summer school are as follows :— 


In 1921 over 1920 — 28.76% 
In 1921 over 1919 — 44.05% 
In 1921 over 1918 —117.13% 


The distribution of these students geographi- 
caily in 1920 was: From Michigan, 1,238, or 56.42 
per cent. of all. From neighboring states (Ohio, 
Indiana, Illincis, Wisconsin), 3438, or 15.63 per 
cent. of all. From other portions of the Union, 
485, or 22.10 per cent. of all. From foreign 
countries, 128, or 5.83 per cent. of all. 

Omitting now from consideration those stu- 
dents enrolled in schools and colleges not in 
any manner interested in education as a pro- 
fession, and including only those enrolled in 
the summer session in the College of Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts, the Graduate 
School, and the School of Education, the sta- 
tistics yield the following returns: In 1921, 
1,713; in 1926, 1,452; in 1919, 1.226, and in the 
war year 1918, 801. In percentages, the gains 
in those schools in 1921 over each of the other 
years mentioned are :— 

In 1921 over 1920— 17.97% 
In 1921 over 1919 — 39.72% 
In 1921 over 1918 —113.85% 

Considering the Graduate School by itself the 
figures are: Students enrolled in summer ses- 
sion 1921, 412; in 1920, 312; in 1919, 227; and 
in the war year 1918, 149. Here the increases 
in percentages are :— 

In 1921 over 1920 — 32.03% 
In 1921 over 1919 — 81.49% 
In 1921 over 1918 —176.51% 

The general prognosis made by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan early in 1921 respecting the 
number of individuals to be provided for in 
the summer session, the types of students who 
would attend and the kinds of courses they 
would choose to elect was very accurate indeed, 
and justifies the distributions of work as planned: 

While the summer session, as a whole, has 
increased 117.13 per cent. in enrollment in the 
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three years, the schools that enroll teachers and 
prospective teachers (Graduate School, School 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts, and the 
School of Education) have, combined, increased 
in summer enrollment but 113.85 per cent. dur- 
ing that time. 

While the three schools mentioned increased 
their total enrollment in the summer sessions 
by 113.85 per cent., the total combined elections 
in Education in the three schools in the sum- 
mer sessions increased 286.24 per cent. during 
the three years. 

While the Graduate School when by itself 
increased in enrollment 176.15 per cent. in the 
summer sessions in the three years, the in- 
crease in graduate students majoring in Edu- 
cation increased 373.68 per cent, and minoring 
in Education increased 200 per cent. Or 
taken together, the graduate students who were 
taking [‘ducation, either as a major or minor 
subject, increased 322.22 per cent. in the three 
summer sessions. 

While the total undergraduate elections for 
courses increased 101.07 per cent. in the sum- 
mer sessions of the three years, the undergrad- 
uate elections of courses in Education increased 
202.02 per cent. during that time. Sixth, while 
the total number of students in the Graduate 
School increased 176.15 per cent. in the sum- 
mer sessions in the three years, the number 
of teachers in service included among the grad- 
uate students increased 202.04 per cent. 

While the total number of undergraduates in 
the summer sessions increased 99.54 per cent. 


during the three summer sessions, the num- 
ber of teachers in service among them, together 
with the number of regular college students 
preparing to enter the teaching profession, in- 
creased in the three summer sessions 290.54 per 
cent. 

While the total number of graduate and un- 
dergraduate students enrolled in the three sum- 
mer sessions increased 113.85 per cent., the com- 
bined number of these students who are teach- 
ers in service or are preparing to be teachers 
has increased 240.11 per cent. during the same 
time. 

In the light of these figures can any one 
deny the statement that the American Univer- 
sity summer school fat least so far as the Grad- 
uate School, the College of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, and the School of Education 
are concerned) is coming more and more to be 
a Teachers’ College; that the part of wisdom 
and good public service suggests that the pro- 
gram of studies for the summer schools shall 
include an extensive range of courses designed 
primarily to meet the needs of teachers and of 
prospective teachers; that the enormous growth 
of interest in education as a professional study 
warrants the inclusion in the curriculum of 
many and varied types of work distinctively 
of a professional kind; and that the best basis 
ior forecasting the future, and judging how 
many and what courses of any type to provide 
is by analyzing the elections of past years and 
listening to the expressed desires of those who 
plan to attend in the futurer 


YOUR HOUSE OF HAPPINESS 


BY B. Y. WILLIAMS 


Take what God gives, O heart of mine, 
' And build your house of happiness. 
Perchance some have been given more; 
But you have been given less. 
The treasure lying at your feet, 
Whose value you but faintly guess, 
Another builder, looking on, 
Would barter heaven to possess. 


Have you found work that you can do? 
Is there a heart that loves you best? 
Is there a spot somewhere called home 
Where, spent and worn, your soul may rest? 
A friendly tree? A book? A song? 
A dog that loves your hand’s caress? 
A store of health to meet life’s needs, 
Oh, build your house of happiness! 


Trust not tomorrow's dawn to bring 
The dreamed-of joy for which you wait; 
You have enough of pleasant things 
To house your soul in goodly state; 
Tomorrow Time's relentless stream 
May bear what now you hale away; 
Take what God gives, O heart, and build 
Your house of happiness today! 


—In Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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FACING THE FACTS 


[Address by W. L. Ettinger, 


Superintendent, New York City.] 


[In his annual message to the New York City schools Superintendent William L. Ettinger supplies the 
associate and district superintendents with tables of promotion, failure and  verage statistics. He says: “Here is 
the condition of business, profit and loss, as shown by the bookkeeper. School reports are not made for the pur- 
pose of making school reports. They are a direction and a guide for progress immediately after the facts are 


known.” 


The Journal would like to print the whole of this decidedly business-like message but must content itself 


with these excerpts.] 


Today progressive school administration re- 
quires that an earnest effort be made to sort 
children on a scientific basis, so that group in- 
struction may still be consistent with recognition 
of the fact that as regards physical and mental 
traits, one group differs widely from another. 

Up to the present, perhaps the greatest 
waste in education has been due to the crude 
classification of pupils. A vast amount of time, 
energy, and money is wasted whenever masses 
of children are grouped without regard to those 
physical and mental characteristics which indi- 
vidualize them and yet which, when properly 
recognized and made the basis of grouping, 
permit class instruction to be carried on very 
profitably. 

Of the 710,653 pupils on register in the regu- 
lar grades on February 28 last, 85,938, or 12.1 
per cent., had made rapid progress; 297,821, or 
419 per cent., had made normal progress, and 
326,894, or 46 per cent.. had made slow 
progress. 

20.4 per cent. were retarded one term and 
82 per cent. were accelerated one term; 10.8 per 
cent. retarded two terms and 2.5 per cent. accel- 
erated two terms. 

Of the 710,653 pupils only 810 were pedagogi- 
cally retarded. Of these 434 were mentally 
underage and 209 overage. Only 167 or 20 
per cent. were normal mentally. 

Of the 434 who were mentally underage 263 
were one year or less underage and only thirty- 
seven were more than two years underage. 

While resuits are often difficult to evaluate, 
and sometimes at apparent variance with the 
immediate demands of commerce, industry, or 
professional iife, yet the great World War, both 
in its origin and in its results, proved conclu- 
sively that the moral vitality of a nation is more 
Significant than material prosperity and that 
such vitality is the energized product of an 
efficient educational system, working for the at- 
tainmeni of ideals, defensible in the eyes of man 
and of God. To the extent that we can defi- 
nitely gauge the success or the failure of our 
efforts by substituting ascertainable facts ior 
emotional impressions, we not only beget an in- 
creased confidence in our aims and a basis for 
the retention or the modification of present 
practices, but we also are better able to place 
before an interested and a generous public, 
more cogent arguments for the adequate finan- 
cial support of our educational program. 


lf we are to eliminate waste, children of 
widely different abilities must not be grouped 
in umit classes. The child with defective vision, 
the stammerer, the cardiac, and the mental de- 
fective must not be placed in severe scholastic 
competition with normal children. A violation 
of this principle of organization means, as re- 
gards the children, not only extreme personal 
discouragement and the loss of self-esteem ané 
self-confidence, but also considerable expense 
to the city, because such children are repeaters 
in the grades. The proper classification and 
segregation of such children is therefore de- 
sirable, not only from an ethical but also an 
econcmical standpoint. 

The average class organization in many 
schools is susceptible of great improvement. In 
many instances poor classification results in 
great waste. The poorly graded pupils make 
a fruitless effort to profit by instruction and 
the ineffectiveness of her work carries the con- 
scientious teacher to the verge of nervous ex- 
haustion. Not infrequently it would appear 
that the mode of organizing classes in a grade 
is exclusively a mathematical one of dividing 
the grade register by the average class regis- 
ter of forty, in total disregard of the distress- 
ing truth that the resulting class units are 
merely promiscuous groups of pupils showing 
the widest variations of age and ability. An 
analysis made of many typical classes by 
means of the age progress sheet revealed 
the anticipated fact that pupils were grouped 
without due regard either to their mental or 
their chronological age. The facts recorded 
by the age progress sheet were apparently re- 
garded merely as interesting data, to be filed 
with the Bureau of Reference, Research and 
Statistics, rather than compelling reasons for 
reorganizing the classes in the grades. A care- 
ful study of the school history of exceptional 
pupils, as revealed by the age progress charis: 
supplemented by simple standardized tests will 
enable one to substitute a scientific class organi- 
zation for a crude, empirical one that is wastefui 
not only from the standpoint of discipline but 
also from the standpoint of instruction.  Fur- 
thermore, when so much standardized material 
is readiiy available, it is not too much to ex- 
pect that principals and teachers will apply 
standards of achievement in spelling, penman- 
ship, arithmetic, and reading, to determine 
whether or not pupils, classes or schools are 
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up to the level of achievement we are entitled 
to. demand. 

Only by the application of scientific standards 
of measurement as a substitute for the rule-of- 
thumb estimate of former days can we justify 
ourselves in claiming that teachers conscitute 
a professional! body, keenly alert to the scientific 
developments of the day. 

If schools are to meet the needs of children 
there must be continuous and radical changes 
in present methods of school administration. 

The percentage ot promotions and correla- 
tively the percentage of non-promotions or 
hoid-overs, are taken as fair indices of the 
efficiency of a given school or a group of 
schools. If we follow the school careers oi 
one thousand typical children who entered 
school eight years ago, we find, applying the 
successive yearly rates of promotion, that at the 
close of sixteen terms the phalanx of one thou- 
sand youngsters has lost its compactness and 
has become a group of stragglers, distributed 
through the grades. 

In the interest of childhood, let us be unflag- 
ging in our effort to study and to solve the ele- 
ments that enter into the problem and also let 
us be determined and fearless in eliminating 
from the schools the factors, human or other- 
wise, that produce these unsatistactory results. 
Let us beware lest unskillful teaching or crude, 
negligent supervision of school or district oper- 
ate to produce or to maintain a condition that 
means continuous wastage of municipal funds 
and human effort. 

Can we view such overage statistics with 
complacency? Are we not in duty bound to 
ask ourselves whether or not we have scruti- 
nized our aims and our procedure with sufficient 
care? Have we done sufficient in the matters 
of grouping and promoting our pupils, of de- 
veloping differentiated courses ot study, of in- 
dividualizing instruction to the extent necessary 
to make our schools a democratic institution in 
which all pupils of all degrees and types of abil- 
ity may secure an educational competency ? 

The study reveals little to justify the tradi- 
tional assumption that if we divide the elemen- 
tary curriculum into approximately sixteen 
equal parts, called a term’s work, the average 
uniform ability of the great majority of our 
pupils will enable them to advance or progress 
irom term to term without appreciable loss. 

As we go upward through the grades, we find 
the number >f retarded and also the number o/ 
accelerated pupils grow at the expense of the 
number of normal pupils. There is a decided 
decrease in the number of retarded pupils after 
the 6-B grade, due to the elimination of re- 
tarded pupils. which the law makes permissible. 

The variation in the rates of progress in the 
different schools is striking. Thus, in ten ele- 
mentary schools the percentage of slow prog- 
ress ranges trom sixty-six per cent. to eighty- 
five per cent., while in sixteen schools it ranges 
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from one per cent. to thirty per cent. | While 
fifteen schools range from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent. in rapid progress, ninety schools have 
only from one per cent. to five per cent. rapid 
progress. While forty schools range from fifty 
per cent. to sixty per cent. normal progress, 
twenty-five schools range from one per cent. to 
twenty-five per cent. normal progress, four ct 
ihese schools have less than five per cent. nor- 
mal progress. 

While various investigators, in discussing the 
causes of overage and retardation, have as- 
signed many interesting and no doubt valid 
causes, such as nationality, foreign birth, physi- 
cal defects, late entrance, frequent transfers, 
part time, absence of teacher, inefficient teach- 
ing, absence of pupil, and overlarge classes, lit- 
tle stress has been laid upon variation from 
average mentality as a factor in retardation. 

Whether we test in arithmetic, in spelling. or 
in penmanship, there are disclosed such wide 
variations of ability within the class and the 
grade group as to make grade distinctions in- 
definite and nebulous, if not meaningless. 

The more accurately we study our statistics 
of achievement, the more we are forced to infer 
that the common assumption that our present 
class groups are homogeneous as regards the 
mastery of the principal subjects of the curricu- 
lum, is a delusion and a snare. We predicate 
cur instruction upon that specious basis only 
to discover its inefiectiveness. In crudely or- 
ganized ciasses, such as exist in many of our 
schools, while a certain number, perhaps the 
majority of the class, are interested, receptive, 
and succeed fairly well, the pupils of less than 
average ability strive without succeeding and 
the pupils of ability succeed without trying. 
While such grouping demands excessive effort 
on the part of the conscientious teacher, it de- 
stroys in many pupils those habits and traits ot 
industry, self-confidence, and seif-respect which, 
in value, are immensely superior even to ency- 
clopedic knowledge. 

Our school system is a growth and an inheri- 
tance. Our school of today is the successor of 
the ungraded school of older days, in which 
there was no attempt at class groups, group in- 
struction, am! semi-annual promotions. As dis- 
tinct from such individualistic type of organiza- 
tion, stands the city school of today, with its 
uniform course of study, its series of grades of 
equal allotments of work to be covered by all 
pupils in equal times, and its semi-annual sort- 
ing and advancement of pupils on the basis of 
successful achievement. Both the organization 
and the procedure are based upon the assump- 
tion that all children have about equal mental 
ability, that they can progress through the 
grades on the basis of uniform treatment in 
about equal times, and that the kind of sorting 
at the close of the term to which we are ac- 
customed, namely, classification on the basis of 
unstandardized, informational tests, is sufficient 
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to insure pupil groups, homogeneous as regards 
ability end achievements. 

Is it not worthwhile, therefore, to regard our 
work in a critical, impersonal manner and to 
ask ourselves whether or not we should continue 
unchanged svstems of school management and 
instruction based upen such untenable assump- 
tions ? 

Although our present grading system is 
largely chronological and assumes that pupils 
of about equal ability and equal age enter at the 
same time and master subjects and progress at 
the same rate, we know that the truth of the 
matter is that pupils of a given class as ordi- 
narily constituted are of widely different mental 
types, subnormal, du!l, average. bright, or even 
precocious, are of widely different ages, have 
progressed at different rates, and differ very 
much indeed in the mastery of school subjects. 
In other words, while every important consid- 
eration, economic and pedagogical, makes hom- 
ogereity of the class group desirable, we still 
are far from the attainment of such a happy 
condition. 

Fortunately, I believe that the rapid advance 
in the technique of measuring mental ability and 
accomplishments means that we stand on the 
threshold of a new era in which we will increas- 
ingly group our pupils on the basis of both in- 
telligence and accomplishment quotients and of 
necessity provide differentiated curricula, varied 
modes of instruction, and flexible promotion 
schemes to meet the crying needs of children. 

I have traversed these several fields of in- 
vestigation with considerable care, in order to 
jay before you striking facts that imperatively 
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demand continuing scientific scrutiny of our ex- 
isting class organization. The data by schools 
and districts upon which these conclusions are 
hased will be supplied in a printed report which 
will be issued during the current term. As 
those who occupy strategic positions of influ- 
ence and control over districts or divisions of 
eur schools, you cannot escape the obligation 
so to distribute your time and attention during 
the present school vear, that these larger aspects 
of school organization and administration 
will net be crowded beyond the pale of in- 
quiry and consideration by a host of petty de- 
tails that more properly characterize the func- 
tions of the principal! or his assistants. 

Moreover, even though, despite earnest effort, 
you cannot, because of wide variation in energy, 
intelligence, and professional skill, among our 
principals, insure in all the schools you supervise, 
the kind of organization you know to be desir- 
able, vou can and should enlist the efforts of 
the best of your principals to study the problem 
of grading and to make their schools a pattern 
and a mode! which others may visit and study 
Indeed, | sometimes feel that our system lacks 
a spirit of generous rivalry in matters of at- 
tendance, of proficiency, of classification of pu- 
vils, which, when present, invigorates and in- 
spires all to reach and to maintain a maximum 
effort. Ou school system, like the many thou- 
sands of individuals who compose it, has reser- 
voirs of wisdem and energy that will enrich and 
beautify our fields of educational endeaver. 
But unless the search is made. unless the de- 
mand arises, we fail to rise to splendid heights 
of rigorous endeavor. 


EBB TIDE OF THE YEAR 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


Do you not see and hear 

Already is the ebb tide of the year, 

Though it should seem no more 

Than a first wave retreating down the shore? 
“No, no,” you say, “for still 

Noon empties his hot arrows on the hill; 

And many are the flowers 

And ardent hued to mark the sun bright hours!” 


I answer: Though the moon 

Flames on the hill, when has night brought such boon 

Of cooling drink outpoured— 

Deep Sleep—the oldest vintage ever stored ; 

While the tree cricket plays, 

Moving his slender wings of chrysoprase, 

And searching is the sigh 

Of the low wind through leaves grown crisp and dry. 


Summer’s old heart is tired, 


And, as for many flowers, 

Look how—like ladies from their windowed towers, 
The bloom creeps ever higher 

On foxglove and on evening primrose spire 

Until the last flower bell 

With kisses teils aloft its world fareweil! 


No birds in nests: they fare 

In flocks afar—no mated loves are there. 
Silver yon stubble fields 

Where her swift shuttle the gray weaver wields. 
Red gold, the great orb’d sun 

Leans yearningly toward earth, day being done. 
Some beauty—past all guards, 

Each evening will be slipping heavenwards! 


Beats fitfully, but Time cannot be hired. 


You will not have it so? 


Too young! These aging signs you will not know! 


More wise—or sad, am I; 


So many a year has bidden me Goodby! 


Exchange, 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


LUCIEN CARY, who is one of the best mag- 
azine writers of the day, whose series of articles 
on “The Flapper: Is Flapperism Making our 
Colleges Unsafe for Youth,” in McCall’s Maga- 
zihe, is the son of C. P. Cary of Madison, long 
state superintendent of Wisconsin and now one 
of the ablest educational lecturers. 


W. O. THOMPSON, president of Ohio State 
University, Columbus, is one of the clearest 
thinkers, brightest speakers, sanest leaders in 
aftairs of church and state. No one has higher 
community, educational and religious organiza- 
tion responsibilities assigned him than has Pres- 
ident —Thompson. It was he who recently 
steered the National Association of Presby- 
terians into peaceful seas and it was he who 
brought the Sunday School organizations to- 
gether and it was he who induced Hugh Ma- 
gili to accept the invitation of the committee 
of which he was chairman. 

MACY CAMPBELL, Rura! School Specialist, 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, is 
the most in demand on the lecture platform 
the country over, of any one we know 
in a subordinate position in a State Teachers 
College. He is on State Association programs 
and on state and county institute programs all 
that it is possible for him to be away from 
ithe college. He is one of the few State 
Teachers College men who has been honored 
with articles in the Country Gentleman. Pro- 
fessor Campbell is doing the best of work in 
rural school activities and he has unusual abil- 
ity in placing before an audience the solution of 
Country Life Problems. 

N. H. BALLARD, of Brunswick, Georgia, re- 
cently nominated state superintendent, which 
means election to succeed Dr. M. M. Parks 
when he returns to the college presidency at 
Miliedgeville, was superintendent at Brunswick 
and Glynn County for eighteen years. He is 
widely known professionally in the state and 
will grace the state office worthily. 

GEORGE J. RYAN, president of the Board 
of Education, New York City, is working up 
% scheme by which alert-minded, scholarly, de- 
termined pupils can go ahead as fast as their 
ability and devotion to studies will permit them 
to advance. This is not only just to the earnest 
students but it will soon make room in the 
schools for ail New York children. 

JOHN L. PATTERSON, the new chancellor 
of the University of Louisville, promoted from 
the deanship, gives promise of an energetic ad- 
ministration. There is a plan to raise a million 
and a half dollars to make the University of 
Louisville every way worthy the city. The 
chancellcr will direct the educational interests 
of the university, while A. Y. Ford, the new 
ee will direct the business affairs especi- 
ally. 


E. E. COLLINS, Meckling, South Dakota, 


gave us an unusually interesting day in Septem- 
ber. He has one of the best school plants in a 
country-village community in the state. It cost 
about $125,000, has every modern improvement. 
At 10.30 in the forenoon of a busy day on the 
farm, a larger audience came out to hear a talk 
on education than anything else had called out 
for day or evening session. In 1887, thirty-five 
years ago, Mr. Collins heard us at the meeting of 
the National Education Association in Chicago. 
Mr. Collins has been county superintendent 
as long a term as the law allows, has been state 
superintendent, was a successful farmer for fif- 
teen vears, and though he still has a large and 
prosperous farm the passion of educational serv- 
ice led him to return to school work and he has 
attained new fame by what he is doing at 
Meckling. Few men or women are as progres- 
sive as is E. E, Collins. 

ANNA CONDTS, fowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, is one of the new factors in 
educational functioning, starting her education 
in a very rural community, teaching in various 
very small one-room schools, sandwiching teach- 
ing in one-room schools with her education at 
Cedar Falls, demonstrating such skill as a help- 
ing teacher in an Iowa county that she was in- 
stalled in college work. She has the widest 
range of specializing in rural school work, in 
grade suggestions in methods, in recreation lead- 
ership and in musical guidance. Miss Condts is 
highly efhcieat in Institute+ work. 


MRS. BEATRICE HOVDE, Madison, South 
Dakota, musical director, recreation leader, and 
soloist of rare talent artistically trained. She 
is a prize in any Institute group of workers. 

FRANK C. TOUTON, newly appointed Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, University of 
Southern California, has acted as the principal 
of the State graded schools in Wisconsin; in- 
structor in mathematics in Galesburg, Ill; in- 
structor of mathematics, Central High School, 
Kansas City, Mo.; principal of the Central High 
School and Junior College of St. Joseph, Me.; 
professor ot the School of Administration, Ohio 
State University; state supervisor of high 
schools, Wisconsin; lecturer for secondary edu- 
cation, University of California, and high school 
inspector for the University of California. 


R. SCOTT MINER, for twenty-one years on 
the staff of the American Book Company, has 
severed his connection with the company to be- 
come junior partner of Powell, Gerard and Com- 
pany, 39 South La Salle street, Chicago, Invest- 
ment Securities. Mr. Miner has been interested 
in the company financially so that it is no 
gamble with him but a highly promising op- 
portunity. 


MISS MAYNE WRIGHT, primary supervisor, 
Marion, Indiana, makes a brilliant presentation 
of primary methods, especially in reading. 
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CAUSES OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


BY OLIVE M, JONES 


Public School 120, New York City 


Stated simply and classified as determined by 
an experience of seventeen years, the causes of 
truancy and delinquency are :— 


I IN THE SCHOOLS. 

Putting unfit and unwilling children through 
the same training as other children; lack 
of sympathy on the part of teachers; lack 
of disciplinary power on the part of teach- 
ers; large classes and large schools, pre- 
venting proper care of the individual child (this 
last condition is greatly on the increase since the 
Great War); failure to meet racial differences 
by appropriate modifications of the course of 
study and methods of training; insufficient or 
improper provision for the enforcement of com- 
pulsory education laws. 


Il IN THE STREETS. 

Lack of play space; unemployed youths and 
men; gangs and Fagins; moving pictures, more 
particularly the posters outside of moving pic- 
ture theatres; cigarettes; gambling. 


Ill IN THE HOMES. 

Inefficient or indulgent parents; working 
mothers, the absent mother, the mother 
absorbed in business, the breadwinner-mother 
cannot train children; widowed mothers; step 
parents; broken or unhappy homes; parents 
uninterested in or ignorant of their chil- 
dren’s rights of education and of the State’s 
right to demand that children be educated. 


IV IN SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 

The “top floor back” of a big tenement 
for the worker, while the children play 
in the street! Families of five (and more) 
crowded into two or three rooms; dark 
hailways, dark corners under stairs; frequent 
moving, with constant changing of schools and 
consequent lack of steady habits. Chiefly be- 
cause large groups of immigrants have been per- 
mitted to colonize and perpetuate their foreign 
customs and languages. Cupidity of employers 
who use child labor and provide temptation to 
children to remain out of school. The worse 
offenders in this respect are not large concerns 
but the small shopkeeper, the man who wants a 
package carried, the wagon driver who wants 
a temporary helper, etc. This is a condition 
greatly increased since the Great War began 
in 1914. 

V IN CHILDHOOD NATURE. 


Conditions incident to adolescence, ages 
nine to sixteen years; rebellion against re- 
straint unwisely or unduly imposed; tem- 
perainental difficulties and inherited tenden- 
cies; desire for spending money. This cause was 
greatly increased after the war began, by the 
ease with which children could obtain odd jobs 
and the unwise amounts of money paid them in 
tips or wages. 


VI IN PHYSICAL CONDITION. 


Peculiar personal appearance which leads to 
ridicule, nicknames, feelings of repulsion among 
adults, loneliness and loss of playmates. Ins 
stances: Boy whose face was drawn up and 
crooked on one side while the other side was 
normal; boy whose hair was variegated in 
color, black, white, and reddish, in patches; 
boy who had no hair except one or two small 
patches; boy with large birthmark on one side 
of his face. 

Scarcely any one realizes the torture ex- 
perienced by children with a peculiar personal 
appearaice. The lad listed as the first instance 
was most repulsive in appearance; he was 
shoved oit by older people, including parents and 
teachers, and was tormented by other boys until 
he became a wild tornado of resentment. He 
used to carry a pocket-mirror and whenever he 
was unobserved he would pull at his face, trying 
to straighten it. His mother saw him one day, 
came to school, and told his teacher, a wise, kind 
and gentle woman. He had really very fine 
eyes and his teacher told him so and gradually 
led him to believe that his eyes would make 
peeple forget his face if he made his eyes at- 
tractive by good thoughts and good nature. But 
suppese that boy’s trouble had not become 
known to that teacher! 

The partially deaf child suffers worse than a 
totally deaf child, because he so often hears 
wrong and because he becomes suspicious of all 
sound. The child with speech defect suffers 
from the ridicule of his mates and the impatience 
manifested by adults over his inability to ex- 
press himself in speech. The crippled child and 
the child with sight defect sufter especially from 
their inability to share naturally in the play of 
other children. The child suffering from less 
evident physical disorders reflects them in tem- 
per, idleness, and unwillingness to study. 

» VII IN MENTAL DEFECTIVENESS. 

Mental deficiency or mental defectiveness 
is used in its commonly accepted definition 
of lack of intelligence, lack of ability to 
acquire academic knowledge, lack of ability 
to form judgments. I reject the pedagog- 
ically technical definition of mental defect- 
iveness as inclusive of all sorts and forms of 
mental and moral abnormalities, believing that 
such use of the term, mental defectiveness, is 
contrary to common practice, is misleading to 
the average reader, and tends to inculcate a dis- 
regard of the necessity for training the will 
and the moral nature by seeming to provide a 
lack of responsibility in the child for his own 

GRADE AND INTELLIGENCE SURVEY. 

A very careful survey of P. S. 120 was made 

during the year 1920-1921 :— 
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To discover a quicker and more reliable means 
of estimating the needs of new entrants into the 
school than that afforded by the boy’s previous 
grading. 

To obtain with scientific accuracy the infor- 
mation needed to adapt the course of,study to 
the individual peculiar needs of the delinquent 
and to plan suitable, useful occupations for 
them. 

To test out scientifically the truth or error of 
certain conclusions regarding the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. 

So far as conclusion can be said to be verified 
by a study of 180 boys, the most important is 
that any group of delinquent boys will be 
found distributed as to intelligence in about the 
same proportion of bright, normal, dull, as any 
other group of children. In other words, their 
delinquency is not due to lack of native ability 
but to a difference in intelligence, a difference 
in aptitude, from the book-minded child for 
whom alone our academic courses of study are 
adapted. I do not mean that the mental defect- 
ive is not apt to become delinquent, but I do 
mean that the converse is not true. It is my 
firm belief after fifteen years, during which P. S. 
120 has cared for over 5.000 delinquent boys, that 
although physical ailments and disturbances may 
cause delinquency, the removal of the physical 
cause has little or no effect unless right habits 
are trained and substituted for the wrong habits 
acquired during physical disturbance; that, al- 
though mental defectives may easily become 
delinquent unless kept under proper guidance, 
the great number of delinquents have every bit 
as much intelligence and ability to guide their 
own lives as the average human being; that by 
far the greatest number of delinquents suffer 
from emotional disturbance, improper environ- 
ments, and inadequate training in inhibition and 
right habits, much more than from physical ills 
or mental defectiveness; and that truants are 
made by large classes and uniform courses of 
study, which make impossible the care of the 
individual child, as much, if not more, than by 
any other causes. 

TYPES OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS. 

The next important phase of the subject of 
juvenile delinquency on which the average citi- 
zen needs better information is the type of child 
that is classified as delinquent and the acts that 
make a discipline problem in the regwar sch -ol 
and make instruction impossible. I find that 
after all these years of prison reform and of 
preventive work, and in spite of scores of agen- 
cies engaged in the prevention of crime and in 
the education rather than the revengeful punish- 
ment of the wrongdoer, the general public still 
says of the delinquent: “Put him behind bars,” 
and the general public still thinks that a delin- 
quent boy is a thief and a delinquent girl is im- 
moral. 

He may be a thief and will surely become one 
if his earlier delinquencies are not overcome. 
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She may be immorat and she will stirely join the 
unhappy ranks of the prostitutes if we do not 
check her earlier errors and wildnesses. But the 
great problem of those who are dealing with 
juvenile delinquents in ottr public schools is not 
the lad who is a thief or the girl who has com- 
mitted an act of sexual immorality. There is a 
far more serious and difficuit task, one which up 
to the present time has met little help from the 
genera! public. This is the task which has been 
undertaken, the load that is borne by children’s 
courts, probation departments, school attend- 
ance bureaus, and teacher, and they aré 
struggliiig against an antiquated, mistaken atti- 
tude on the part of the general public, while 
themselves only partially comprehending the 
great principie that the new thought, the great 
aim, of all persons dealing with delinquents 
must be prevention and reform rather than pun- 
ishment, and that there must be an elimination 
of every element of revenge, especially when 
dealing with children, 

The great probiem of the teacher, of the at- 
tendance officer, of the probation officer, of the 
children’s courts, of any agency at work among 
juvenile delinquents, is to overcome and pre- 
vent the more serious offences against society 
by correcting the earlier delinquencies and seem- 
ingly trivial ofiences which are signs of danger 
if rightly understood, 

There are distinct types of boy who find their 
way in to Public School 120 because the patience 
of teachers or parents or both has been ex- 
hausted. These types are :— 

1. The merely naughty boy. He is mis- 
chievous, possibly even malicious in his mis- 
chief. If neglected or indulged or nagged or 
wrongly trained he soon becomes a member of 
the next class. 

2. The temperamentally difficult boy. This 
group includes the abnormally sensitive, the sul- 
len, the obstinate, the neglected and ill-treated, 
the misunderstood and mismanaged, the boy 
with a twist in his temperament, which makes 
him at once unreasonable and rebellious. By 
far the greater proportion belongs to this type. 

3. The boy with the criminal tendency, which 
usually takes the form of petty theft. This type 
includes only a comparatively small proportion of 
our boys, although the extreme difficulty of the 
problem they present and the fact that they be- 
come known to the courts and the police make 
them appear to be more considerable in number 
and impcrtance than they really are. . 

4. Tie truant, of the “wanderlust” tendency. 
Usually innocent enough in the beginning, the 
result of some freak or impulse, this sort of tru- 
ant, if unchecked, becomes at last the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous of all juvenile delinquents. 
His wandering brings him into association with 
many evil men, yeggmen, freight jumpers, 
Fagins, all sorts of enemies to society, and the 
necessity to secure food and lodging during his 
wandering leads him into much evil-doing. The 
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city or school official who disparages or derides 
the truancy problem or the evils of truancy is 
himself an enemy of society and of childhood. 
In itself and by itself truancy is not a serious 
fault, but it is a danger signal. The first or 
second time, “playing truant” may be merely an 
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impulse common enough to all boys, but in New 
York City, in any large city, truancy means 
hours of wandering around city streets, subject 
to temptations and influences which tend to 
make it true beyond any disproof or denial that 
a truant is “a criminal in the making.” 


“WHO’S TO BLAME?” 


BY BERTHA HAYWARD HIGGINS 


“Oh, dear,” said iittle Miss Berry, the first 
grade teacher, with a deep sigh, as approaching 
the school building on the first Monday in 
September she saw Mrs. White awaiting her. 
with a baby in the carriage, a small boy chnging 
to her skirts, and a girl of six or seven walking 
by her side. 

“I didn’t know there were any more little 
Whites.” 

When Miss Berry had come to Brookville the 
preceding year she had found in her class of 
forty-eight “first-graders” Ralph and_ Paul 
White, aged respectively eight and nine years. 
Ralph could do practically none of the first grade 
work and Paul very little of it, although both 
had been in school three years. 

“What shall I do with them”? she asked the 
superintendent. 

“Well,” said he, “perhaps vou had better pass 
them on into the second grade, and let them 
get what they can from contact with another 
teacher and another group of children. 

But Miss Berry was a conscientious little 
woman, and moreover she had had kindergarten 
training and she resolved that something should 
be dorie to arouse those two dormant minds be- 
fore they were “passed on.” 

So instead of letting them sit in the rear of 
the room as they had been accustomed to do in 
the past “looking at a book” or scribbling on 
a piece ot paper she brought them to the front 
where they could see and hear well. She as- 
signed them definite tasks in the care of the 
room and assisting the younger children with 
coats and rubbers. 

She provided (from her own small salary) 
materials for kindergarten hand work and in so 
far as she could without infringing upon the 
righis of other children, she planned the general 
activities of the room, songs, games and stories 
with them in mind. Ten minutes each per ses- 
sion was all the time she felt at liberty to give 
them tor individual work during school hours, 
but she took them home witk her during the 
noon hour and visited them frequently in their 
own home on Saturdays. 

Gradually they began to unfold, their faces 
grew expressive. One Monday morning both 
children had brought to her home-made Bartlett 
Looms on which were dolls’ toboggan caps made 
from varied colored twine, and asked her to take 


the work off for them. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “where did you get 
your looms?” 

“Made ’em,” was the laconic reply. “made ’em 
out o’ biscuit boxes, punched the holes with a 
nail.” 

“But how did you know how to set up your 
work?” 

“Huh.” said Ralph, “I seen you do it, didn’t 1?” 

From this time on the improvement was 
rapid avd by the end of the year Miss Berry 
was able to pass them on to the second grade 
ready tu do good average work. 

These two youngsters were “saved” because 
at the “eleventh hour,” so to speak, they were 
so fortunate as to come under the tutelage of 
a teacher who had had kindergarten training. 

But the question arises. could Miss Berry in 
justice to the other forty-six children, afford to 
give sc much time and attention to these two 
unfortunates? Could she, in justice to herself 
and her mother, afford to give so much of her 
time and energy and even of her earnings to 
accomplish that which should have been done 
for these children three and four years earlier 
in a good kindergarten? 

These were the questions which arose in Miss 
Berry’s mind when she entered the school yard 
that Monday morning and saw two more little 
Whites with the same dull eyes and expres- 
sionless faces awaiting her. 

And they returned to her with renewed force 
a half-hour later when she looked up and saw 
standing in the doorway two beautiful black- 
eyed Greek boys who had arrived in this coun- 
try but a short time previous, neither of whom 
could speak one word of English. When she 
went home that night she said: “Mummy dear, 
there will be a kindergarten established in this 
town before I am a year older or niy name is 
not Maud Berry, and what’s more I am going to 
make a definite effort from now on to do all in 
my power to see that all the children in this 
country have the advantages of kindergarten 
education, even if I have to become a soap-box 
orator.” 

Fortunately this was not necessary as she 
wrote to the National Kindergarten Association, 
8 West 40th street, New York City, for co- 
operation and particulars as to how to work 
for kindergarten extension and legislation. 
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AS GOOD SCHOOLS IN THE COUNTRY AS IN THE CITY 


BY HENRY J. WATERS 


{In Kansas City Star.] 


No part of the nation’s educational system is 
worthy of so much conscious concern as is the 
school where its farmers are prepared for their 
duties and responsibilities; and no part of a 
nation’s education system is so difficult to de- 
velop and maintain satisfactorily as its rural 
schools. 

Educating one considerable part of its chil- 
dren well and another part badly is an unsafe 
program for any nation, however rich and pow- 
erful. 

The principle upon which our nation was 
founded—that of equal rights and equal oppor- 
tunities to all—-is being grossly violated in the 
matter of education of the country child. Equal 
opportutiity is not even approximated when the 
children of the city attend school in a com- 
fortable, commodious, sanitary, and well-lighted 
building; and taught by well trained and care- 
fully supervised teachers; are accurately graded 
and given every facility that modern progress 
has provided, while children of the farm are 
brought together in a poor, one-room school- 
house, where one teacher, a poorly trained, in- 
experienced, underpaid girl, teaches all grades 
and that without modern help and with almost 
no supervision. To the inexperienced country 
teacher is given the most difficult task in edu- 
cation—that of teaching the entire range of 
elementary subjects to small and unclassified 
groups. 

Eight million farm children in the United 
States must be satisfied with an education cost- 
ing twenty-feur dollars a year each, while ap- 
proximately an equal number of city children 
have spent upon their education forty dollars a 
year. The country child’s school year is thirty- 
eight days shorter than the city child’s school 
year. The country child gets only six years of 
elementary schooling,as compared with eight 
years given the city child. Country children lose 
by absence on the average twenty-eight per cent. 
of a seven-months’ school year and the children 
of a town school lose but twenty-one per cent. 
of a nine-months’ school year. 

Half cf the rural teachers of the United States 


have never finished a four-year high school 
course; ten per cent. have never studied beyond 
the grade they teach; and only two in a hun- 
dred have graduated from a normal school or 
college. In only twelve states is provision made 
for a professionally prepared supervisor for 
rural schools. Every town of the United States 
has a well trained supervisor for its schools. 
In more than half the states county superin- 
tendents of education—those in charge of rural 
schools—are chosen on the basis of their politi- 
cal affiliations. No other school supervisor is so 
chosen. 

No wonder the country child’s interest in 
school lags; no wonder the attendance record 
in country schools is low; no wonder progress 
in education among country children is unsat- 
isfactory. The fault lies not with country chil- 
dren, but with country schools. 

While we have made marvelous progress in 
the last quarter of a century in our professional 
schools, colleges, universities, high schools, and 
city graded schools, yet the old type of rural 
schoel remains almost unchanged. The facili- 
ties of this school are in the main about as 
crude as they were half a century ago. 

But merely talking about the deficiencies of 
country schools accomplishes nothing. If we 
hope te equalize the educational opportunities 
of the country and the city child we must take 
radical steps with the country school. We must 
make the county the school unit and replace 
the isolated, weak, one-room school with a well 
supervised and well equipped consolidated in- 
stitution. 

If country people as a whole realized the ex- 
tent to which their children are denied the priv- 
ilezes of other children in the matter of an edu- 
cation, there would be nothing short of an 
open revolt. The fathers and mothers of these 
cheated children would say: “We must have bet- 
ter schools for our children at any cost. If 
the burden is greater than we can _ bear, 
the cities must help carry the load.” 

As good schools in the country as in the city 
's the only safe course for any nation, 
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A TEACHER’S PRAYER 


BY C. V. HUMPHREY 


Ouray, Colorado 


Oh, give me strength to do my work for man, 
To better understand Life’s holy plan, 

Help me to give to other hearts, 

Courage, each one to do his part; 

Help me to see beyond the veil of night, 

To know that somewhere there is always light, 
Make bright my path with Art’s creative dream, 
Teach me to be, and not to only seem. 


--Colorado School Journal, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.) 


RIGHT READING FOR CHILDREN 

In the Child Welfare Magazine for May, 
Olive Beaupre Miller makes an eloquent plea 
for parents to interest themselves more thought- 
fully in the sort of fiction which their children 
read. Parents choose most carefully the schools 
their children attend and the friends with whom 
they associate, but they turn them loose in the 
wild garden of fairy tales with no conception 
of the weeds of thought which may choke the 
flowers of their mental and spiritual growth. 

Scientific reading, history and biography are 
absolutely necessary, it is true, but it is from 
the fairy tales that many children get their 
first clear perception ot the distinction between 
right and wrong, good and evil. A small child 
soaks up every idea and impression presented 
to him, so parents must see to it that only those 
stories having pure and beautiful fancies, vig- 
orous, flourishing strength. and splendid uncon- 
scious simplicity are presented to him. 

Mrs. Miller further asks on behalf of the 
children that their story books be carefully 
written, fur the very order of a well-written 
book, as well as its vigor, beauty and unity, has 
an indirect but subtle influence on their recep- 
tive minds. 

She well knows whereof she speaks, for she 
has just spent several years in getting together 
“My Bookhouse,” that splendid collection ot 
graded nursery rhymes, fairy tales and stories 
ot adventure which is just being introduced into 
homes, schools, and libraries all over the coun- 
try. 


—o—- 
WHAT IS THE LINCOLN SCHOOL OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE? (New York Times) 

First, it is not a vocational school, neither is 
it a medium for the demonstration of any one 
man’s views on education. Neither does it 
desire to force its curriculum on _ other 
schocls of the country. It is an experimental 
school, operating as an educational laboratory 
m which some discoveries, negative or positive, 
may be made for the advancement of the art of 
teaching. While the General Education Board 
puts up the muney, the college operates the 
school and determines its policies. 

It is a day school, limited to about 250 pupils. 
Though there 1s a small tuition fee, about three- 
fourths of the cost of the experiment is borne 
by the board. Provision is also made for pupils 
of the desired types who cannot afford to nay 
the required fee. [i is not made up of intel- 
lectual prodigies. Such a school might show 
Drilliant resuits but would have no 
value. 


scientine 


All types of recent immigration ate repre- 
sented, along with a good deal of colonial stock. 
Children of multimiliionaries are balanced Ly 
children of butlers, chauffeurs and mechanics 


There are, besides, the children of some of the 
best known artists in America, of school teach- 
ers, college protessors and educational experts. 

But the teaching force is chosen for its proved 
capacity and continuing capacity. Some do re- 
search observation and analysis work entirely. 
All are constantly studying their own work and 
its reaction on the children and are trained to 
regard satisfaction with what has been done as 
the cardinal sin. 

AMERICANIZATION WORK IN DUDLEY, MASS. 

Miss Ethel M. Grady, supervisor of Ameri- 
canization in Dudley, Mass., states an impor- 
tant truth when she says that the true aim of 
Americanization work should be, not to make 
voters but to make loyal American citizens. 
The time has gone by when it was deemed suffi- 
cient for a prospective citizen to be able to 
write his name and to read a few lines of the 
Constitution. Now, he must be able to read 
and write English reasonably well, and must 
understand at least the elementary principles of 
our government. Miss Grady is doing fine work 
with her twelve evening classes and the day 
classes in the mills ot the American Woolen 
Company and the Stevens Linen Works. The 
cordial support of the manujacturers and fore- 
men is doing a great deal to make these classes 
successiul, 

The use of folk songs has been tound a great 
help in the work and the making the gradua- 
tion exercises a gala occasion stimulates the 
interest of both the American and the foreign- 
born pupils. 

A PROGRESSIVE NEW HAMPSHIRE EDUCATOR 
(Concord) 

Thirty-six vears of service in one town and 
still “going strong” is the record of Superin- 
tendent Louis J. Rundlett of Concord, N. H. 
This is a argument for “tenure,” to 
give capable educators time and opportunity to 
work out their ideas without fear of removal. 
Like practically every town and city in the 
country, Concord has outgrown its school 
elethes and the children and teachers are fairly 
clamoring for larger accommodations. In spite 
of this, the work of the High School is satis- 
factory, and mid-year tests of the elementary 
schools show a power and definite results that 
will stard the closest investigation. The courses 
in English and penmanship have received spe- 
cial attention. 

In the mere remote rural schools the first 
vear work of the Junior High has been com- 
pleted, The special teachers visit these schools 
as faithfully as they do those jn the city, 80 
ihat the children kept up to the standard in all 
their work. The boys of the Morrill School of 
Mechanic Arts last year built a toboggan slide 
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for the city under the direction of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Like all wise superintendents Mr. Rundlett 
does not consider the intelligence tests a final 
criterion of a child’s rating but he does con- 
sider that they are highly suggestive and of 


great value in a system of education. 


STANDARDS IN GRADUATE WORK IN EDUCA- 
TION (Bureau of Education) 


This bulletin is the investigation of the grad- 
uate standards and practices in the college de- 
partment of education conducted by the So- 
ciety of College Teachers under the Girection 
of Professor Leonard V. Koos of the University 
of Minnesota. According to Commissioner 
Tigert, the report contains valuable informa- 
tion concerning the admission and prerequisites, 
residence and credit requirements, distribution 
of work, administration of courses. examina- 
tions, etc., which should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the higher institutions of education in 
the country. 


THE HEALTH OF RURAL CHILDREN (Topsfield, 
Mass.) . 


Statistics prove that city children are more 
“physically fit” than country children. This 
improved condition in the cities is due to free 
clinics, health instruction, district nurses, open- 
air schools, tree lunches, etc., which are con- 
ducted ii the larger cities. Twenty years ago 
the reverse was true. The country child far 
outstripped the city child in physical strength. 
Progressive rural superintendents are striving 
by every possible means to raise the physical 
standard of their pupils to a par with that of 
city children. Among these advanced educators 
is Superintendent Arthur B. Lord of Topsfield, 
Mass. Last year a school nurse was intro- 
duced, and now every child in the town is 
given a physical examination by. the school 
physician and the nurse. Formal physical ex- 
ercises have been introduced and the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association serves hot cocoa at noon 
to the children who remain in the building. 
The Modern Health Crusade has been a great 
help in forming right habits of diet, sleep, clean- 
tiness and exercise. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
(Institute of International Education) 

The main subject of study in the summer 
school ot the University of Cambridge for this 
year was Mediaeval and Modern Italy. <A va- 
cation course in education was held at Oxford 
University in August which was open to both 
men and women. The London School of Eco- 
nomics conducted a summer school of geogra- 
phy ; iectures, classes and survey work were car- 
ried on under the direction of the biography 
Staff assisted by Professor Gordon of King’s 
College, London, and Dr. Russeil of Harpenden. 

A Summer School of Librarianship was car- 


ried on by the University School of Librarian- 
ship, London. The course included English lit- 
erature as well as library subjects. 

The League of Nations Union undertook an 
ambitious program of summer schools this 
season. The first included a tour of Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Belgium and Holland, and was 
timed to be in Prague during the conference of 
the League of Nations Societies and at The 
Hague tor the ceremonial opening of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 

Vacation courses for foreign students were 
held at several of the French universities, and 
a summer school of music has been established 
at Fontainebleau under the direction of Walter 
Damrosch. 

Rome, Madrid and Geneva also offered sum- 
mer courses for foreigners. 

Perhaps the most significant experiment was. 
the summer school for American students es- 
tablished by the National University of Mexico 
at the City of Mexico. Its purpose was to bring 
about a wider knowledge of its universities, to 
eradicate wrong impressions concerning Mexi- 
can culture and civilization, and to promote a 
greater friendship between the two republics. 

—o—_ 
PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
NEWSLETTER (Chicago) 


The silver anniversary number of this newsy 
little paper celebrates the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the school for the training of kinder- 
garten and other teachers established in the 
old Chicago Commons Building when that fa- 
mous settlement was barely one year old. It 
has long since outgrown its original quarters 
and now occupies commodious buildings on 
Michigan boulevard. The summer school for 
1922 specialized on the project method of teach- 
ing. 

SCHOOLS OF NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
( Y. M. C. A., Boston) 


These schools afford exceptional opportunity 
for the evening study of law, finance, engineer- 
ing, etc., to the young mer of Massachusetts 
and New England. 

Approximately four thousand students have 
been enrolled in the law school during the 
twenty-four years oi its existence, and abourc 
eighty-iour per cent. of its graduates have been 
admitted to the bar. 

The School of Commerce and Finance has 
been made co-educational beginning with the 
September term oi this year. Worcester and 
Springfield divisions have already admitted 
women to the courses for degrees. 

The new Day School of Business Administra- 
tion which opens this fall is an outgrowth of 
the School of Finance. The special two-year 
curriculum leading to the certificate of profi- 
ciency is planned for men who want a short in- 
tensive training. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM | 


A novel campaign is being launched this month by The 
American Boy in Detroit, Mich. Its purpose is to make 
‘boys politicians. The plan, as announced, is to increase 
and direct the interest of students in the politics and the 
public business of the school community. The program 
appears to be widely endorsed by leading educators as one 
certain to help make useful citizens. 


— 


NEW HAMPSHIRE TOUR OF N. E. A. 


[A Personal Letter. 
Concord, N. H., August 8, 1922. 

Dear Dr. Winship: I have noticed in the Journal of 
Education a reference to the trip into New Hampshire of 
the commissioners of education of the several states. 

We really had a most delightful and, as I believe, profit- 
able time. We went to Portland on the evening boat, and 
were given every attention during the morning hours by 
ithe efficient Chamber of Commerce of Portland. The 
-Maine Central provided us with a special car on the 
White Mountain train. We then spent two days in the 
mountain and lake region of New Hampshire, stopping at 
‘the Randall House in North Conway, the Mt. Madison at 
Gorham, the Mt. Washington at Bretton Woods, the Pro- 
‘file House in the Franconia Notch, the Winnecoette at 
The Weirs and the Eagle Hotel in Concord. 

We had satisfactory weather for the mountain notches 
and the lake views, and the entire trip was made by auto- 
mobiles. Various school boards, school superintendents, 
chambers of commerce, were with us at different times, 
and at the final supper Governor Albert O. Brown wel- 
«comed the company and the response was made by the 
United States Commissioner. The total group numbered 
about fifty, with forty from out of the state. 

The real value was in the development of a feeling of 
comradeship among the state officers and in the opportunity 
which our New Hampshire men had to meet them. 

The New Hampshire State Board of Education acted 
as hosts and provided the entertainment without state cost. 

The following quotation from a letter from Dr. Aber- 
‘crombie of Alabama has interested me, and I am sure 
those of us who heard Dr. Abercrombie’s statement of 
educational conditions in his state felt that Alabama and 
New Hampshire were nearer together than ever before. 

“The results of the tours through New England under 
the auspices of the State Departments of Education of New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts will be far-reaching in the 
promotion of public education and sectional understand- 
ing and good will. As I said in my talk at Gorham, whe: 
when we really and truly know one another our problems 
‘become common problems, our burdens common burdens, 
‘our dangers common dangers, our country one country.” 

Very truly yours, 
E. W. Butterfield, 
Commissioner of Education. 


CODE OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS FOR 
TEACHERS. 


[Michigan Teachers’ Association.] 


A teacher should actively affiliate with professional or- 
“ganizations of teachers. 

It is unprofessional for a teacher to resign unless his 
contract provides for release on giving of proper notice. 

It is unprofessional for a teacher to interfere in any 
way in matters of discipline between another teacher and 
pupil. 

It is unprofessional for a teacher to bear tales to the 
-administration about another teacher. 


It is unprofessional for a teacher to remain im a system 
and not co-operate with the administration of that system. 
Those in authority should be given the benefit of a doubt 
in matters of policy. 

It is unprofessional for a teacher to tutor pupils of his 
own classes for remuneration except by special permis- 
sion of the school authorities. 

A teacher should so conduct himself that no just re- 
proach may he brought against him. 

It is unprofessional for teachers to criticise predeces- 
sors in the presence of pupils or patrons. 

It is unprofessional for any teacher to arouse or to 
seek to arouse among fellow teachers a spirit of antage- 
nism toward another teacher, a principal, or the superin- 
tendent. 

It is unprofessional for any teacher to recommend to 
any school board another teacher for a definite position 
unless said position has been officially, legally and con- 
clusively declared vacant. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF HEALTH. 


1. Walk in the open air. 

2. Keep a contented mind. 

3. Breathe deeply of pure air. 

4. Enjoy innocent amusements. 

5. Get plenty of sleep each night. 

6. Give your body and soul plenty of sunlight. 

7. Eat healthful, plain food—and just enough of it. 

8. Associate with companions who will benefit you. 

9. Give your body plenty of pure water, outside and 
inside. 


10. Do unto others as you wish them to do unto you— 
National Cash Register Company. 


President Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern Univer- 
sity said in an address before the delegates to the thir- 
teenth annual conference of the Chinese Students Alli- 
ance, at a reception to the delegates given by the Uni- 
versity, Evanston, IIl., recently, that among 1,487 Chi- 
nese students studying in American universities and col- 
leges not one is at preSent taking a course in journalism. 

“Of these students,” said Mr. Scott, “official reports 
show that 450 are in colleges of liberal arts, about 250 
in colleges of engineering, and the others distributed 
among different learned professions. Of all the repub- 
lics, China is possibly the one in which there is the 
least public opinion, the least interest in politics, and in 
the general welfare of the nation. It is, therefore, the 
nation in the greatest need of newspapers with wide 
circulation, edited by progressive leaders who could 
direct the thought of the nation into effective unity.” 


The reports from India show no movement so far 
towards a more truly national type of education in the 
“national” institutions that have been called into being. 
Even the “Charkha” on its educational as apart from 
its economic side is only a development of manual or 
vocational training which is already in vogue in other 
countries and has been steadily encouraged for some 
years in this country. The more extensive use of the 
vernacular as medium of instruction covers educational 
methods rather than aims, and will no doubt be pressed 
by all governments if and when they are convinced that 
it has popular as well as educational support. There 
are no signs of any reaction against Western subjects, 
languages and ideas. In fact one Province ascribes the 
popularity of “national” schools to the fact that Eng- 
lish is therein begun earlier than in “recognized” 
schools. 
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Educational Tests and Measurements 


Books and Material Published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company 


IMPROVING SCHOOLS 
STANDARDIZED TESTS 


By SaMukL S. Brooks 
District Superintendent of Schools, Winchester, N. H. 


— 


MPROVING SCHOOLS BY STANDARDIZED TESTS tells how standard- 

ized tests and scales were used to improve the schools in a supervisory 
district. It shows also how the results of the tests were put to practical use in 
_ classifying pupils into grades, for measuring the progress of pupils in their 
| studies, as a partial basis for prcmotion of pupils, for measuring the efficiency of 
teachers, for measuring the relative efficiency of special metheds, and for moti- 
vating the work of both teachers and pupils. It shows also the remedial measures, 
| in the way of modification of subject-matter and teaching methods, taken to 

improve unsatisfactory conditions revealed by the use of the tests. $1.75, postpaid. 


—_———Other Standard Texts————— 


Intelligence Tests Freeman: The Teaching of Handwriting. 
Terman: The Measurement of Intelligence. Connor: Penmanship Gradients. /n Press. 
Test Material for ‘‘The Measurement of Peet-Dearborn: Progress Tests in Arithmetic 
Intelligence.’’ 
Record Booklet for use with ‘‘The Measure- Statistics 


ment of Intelligence.” 


Rugg: Statistical Methods Applied to Edu- 
Terman: Condensed Guide for the Binet- 


cation. 
Simon Intelligence Tests. 
Reon 4 eg Filing Record Card Texts with special provision 
5 in package). 
Terman: The Intelligence of School Children. for Progress Scores 
Bolenius: The Boys’ and Girls’ Readers, 
Subject-Matter Tests and Teachers’ Manual. 
Monroe: An Introduction to the Theory of | Hoyt and Peet: Everyday Arithmetic. 
Educational Measurements (/n Press) Hanus: Latin Tests in “School Administra- 
Monroe: Measuring the Results of Teaching. tion and School Reports.” 


Monroe, DeVoss, and Kelly: Educational Andress: Health Education in Rural Schools. 
Tests and Measurements. Stone: Silent and Oral Reading. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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FARM PROJECTS. A Textbook in Agriculture for 
Seventh and Eighth Grades and Junior High Schools. 
By Carl Colvin and John Alford Stevenson, Ph. D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 

This is an exceptionally attractive plan for the use 
of the Project Method in rural schools. It will appeal 
to the community as well as teachers and children in 
their school work. It will educate the fathers and the 
farm hands as well as the boys and girls. It will pro- 
ject the Project effectively, which is the one real aim of 
the Project Method. 


INTER LILIA. By A. B. Ramsay, lower master of Eton 
College. Cambridge, England: University Press. Cloth. 
123 pp. 

Classical lore is not neglected in England; indeed some 
people say that Britain’s dominating position in the world 
is due to the thorough classical and mathematical train- 
ing that her future statesmen, diplomats, and fighters re- 
ceive in their school days. In this volume we have some 
fluent, not to say clever verses in Latin from the gifted 
pen of an Eton master, with some English verse that 
shows him to be equally at home in vulgar metres. 
Humorous and homely subjects characterize the collec- 
tion, despite the lofty nature of some of the poems. 

Here are a few of the titles: The Three R’s, Little 
Miss Muffett, To a Cat Named Henry, Football, The End 
of the Half, The Schoolboy’s Strike, The Butterfly in the 
Schoolroom. The volume also includes a graceful Latin 
rendering of Robert Bridges’s “Perfect Little Body.” 
INDUSTRIAL PHYSICS: MECHANICS. By L. Ray- 

mond Smith, Jersey City. 370 7th Avenue, New York: 

McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc. Illustrated. Cloth. 

Mr. Smith has produced a work on Mechanics that 
meets the demands of pedagogy and of the industrial 
world. The time has come when no pedagogy is edu- 
cationally acceptable that is not acceptable to some 
functioning activity in life. 

Mr. Smith has made no attempt to produce some- 
thing startling for its ingenuity or its profundity. He 
has developed a simple, understandable book which 
makes the art of teaching “Mechanics” effective. He 
has untangled all complex traditional matter, has elimi- 
nated non-essentials, has clarified statements, and sim- 
plified the language. A good teacher of Physics has 
made a book with the emphasis on the Industrial fea- 
tures of the subject, with an eye always to the use 
teachers and pupils will need to make of the book. 


SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN NUMBERING. Ar- 
ranged for Individual Work. With Teachers’ Manual. 
Each for Fifth Grade and for Sixth Grade. By Mar- 
garet M. Campbell, M. A., Southern Branch, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. San Francisco: Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company. 

The author has been eminently successful, especially 
in the teaching of arithmetic, as principal of a large 
elementary city school in Illinois, and as a supervisor 
of arithmetic in the State Teachers’ College at Ypsilanti 
and in the Southern Branch of the State University of 
California. 

The first notable feature is the clearness with which 
Miss Campbell distinguishes between the art of teach- 
ing and the science of Education. Her books are clear 
as crystal in the Art of Teaching Number. She appre- 
ciates, as is rarely done, that the Art of Teaching is the 
Art of having the individual child learn. From start to 
finish Miss Campbell focuses all examples, problems 
and project work for the individual child to learn for 
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himself every process and every step in the process. 

Another noticeable feature is the appreciation that 
the value of measuring is in reliability of estimates. We 
have seen no book that places as much stress on esti- 
mates as the fruit of measuring as does Miss Camp- 
bell. 

There is nothing faddish, nothing trite in any feature 
of the book. There is life everywhere. It is real life, 
real life for the child. It is life functioning where the 
child is interested. 

The projects are intensely human. With boys, ath- 
letics play an interesting part,-real equipment for ath- 
letics, real action on the game. With the girls, food 
and clothing projects in which real girls have a real 
interest. Child life is always in action. All review 
work is progressive in its nature so that the word Drill 
does not mean being bored, but is rather “practice” for 
achievement. There is a vast difference between drill- 
ing on old stuff and practicing for new action and re- 
action. There is nct a dull minute in this work. 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN THE CHRIS- 
TIAN FAMILY. By Luther Allan Weigle, Horace 
Bushnell Professor of Christian Nurture, Yale Uni- 

- versity. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 

Mr. Weigle has struck a much-needed note in the 
education of children today. External conditions cer- 
tainly need to be improved, but not all of these improve- 
ments are adequate. 

It is important to check joy riding in automobiles by 
boys and girls scarcely beyond childhood, to prevent at- 
tendance upon unsupervised movies, to challenge reckless 
disregard of law and order, but nothing of this negative 
achievement will function in character forming unless 
the home is wise in its constructive activities in the educa- 
tion of children. Mr. Weigle is as attractive in his pres- 
entation of truth as he is wise in the selection and illus- 
tration of the truths to be presented. 

His book is wholesome in every respect and it will 
command the attention of parents. It is one of the few 
books that parents should be urged to read with care. It 
is worthy a crusade for its universal instalment in every 
Christian home. 

THE CALL OF EDUCATION. Volume One. Biologi- 
cal Integrity. By J. H. Doyle. Published by the J. 
H. Doyle Company, Hammond, Indiana. 

The author has an intense conviction that the Pur- 
pose of Education is not rightly viewed by the world in 
general and an equally strong conviction that he has the 
right view of the Purpose of Education and he em- 
phasizes the wrongness of the world idea and the 
rightness of his own idea. 

The author evidently takes Plato as his ideal, which 
is safe and interesting, and he draws on the masters of 
science, art and literature freely in his discussions. 

We have not read the boot adequately to speak in- 
telligently of the author’s justification in assuming to 
place his opinions against that of others from Emerson 
to William T. Harris, Davidson and their successors, 
but we have read it enough to assure our readers that 
it is an interesting criticism of education as it is. 


THE LITTLE CORNER NEVER CONQUERED. 
The Story of the American Red Cross Work for Bel- 
gium. By John Van Schaick, Jr. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Illustrated. 

We can do no more for this book than to say that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Van Schaick has come as near as any- 
one we know to doing justice to Belgium in her “never- 
surrender” endurance, and to the American Red Cross 
whose service to humanity can never be told. 
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The Atlantic Monthly Press Announces 
the Publication of 


THE LITTLE GRAMMAR 


By E. A. Cross, Dean of Colorado 
| State Teachers College and Profes- 


sor of Literature and English, Gree- 
ley, Colorado. 


THE LITTLE GRAMMAR is designed for the 
junior high school, more particularly for the 
seventh and eighth grades. It can also be effect- 
ively used for purposes of review, in the senior 
high school. 


| THE LITTLE GRAMMAR reveals most ex- 


acting and most discriminating eliminations. 
Grammar has been reduced to its lowest terms. 
The policy of severe elimination and clear ex- 


planation, splendidly supported by the excellent When You Are Feeling Tired 
typographical arrangement, makes this, we be- 
lieve, the most practical grammar text now there 1s nothing more refreshing, in- 
available. Price, 90 cents. i ~*~ nourishing than a tea- 

i spoonful o is pleasant tonic in a 
Famous Stories by Famous Authors ; price $1.25 glass of water. 


and | Horsford’s 
Atlantic Prose and Poetry; price $1.00 Acid Phosphate 


are excellent and dependable collections of lit- 
erary material for upper grammar grade and is highly beneficial, containing no aleohol or 
junior high school reading. habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 

The Atlantic Monthly Press can now supply the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 


on 
books for English classes of all grades. Write thing cher 6 
us for descriptive material. | 


Sold by Druggists 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 
8 Arlington, Mass. Boston (17), ae Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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You Can Help Solve 
Our Economic and Business Problems 


by teaching the fundamental principles of economics and business in your school. 


Until recently, effective teaching of the subject was hindered by a lack of 


teachable texts— texts that bring the problems down to the realm of thinking of 
the high-school boy and girl. 


As our contribution to the perplexing questions now in the minds of our 
leading educators, we offer these secondary school books: 


An Intr oduction to Economics. By Graham A. Laing, Professor of Business 
Administration and Finance, California Institute of Technology. 
A fair, unbiased, and readable account of our economic organization. 


Adopted in two years by more than 500 high schools. Recently listed as the 
official text in Economics for the high schools of Oregon. 


Business Organization and Administration. By J Anton de Haas, 
Professor of Foreign Trade, New York University. | 


Our modern business structure clearly portrayed in plain, simple language. 
Shows in a concrete way how economic principles are applied to problems of 


business. 
Price, $1.40 each 
; THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
EW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


GEORGE E. GAY, Editor. 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more thax local interest relating to any phase of school work or school acminis- 
tration are acceptable as mews. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


According to Dr. Wood, 15,000,000 of the 24,000,000 
school children of the United States are suffering from 
remedial health defects. Malnutrition is still a chief evil 
among children in this land of plenty, said Dr. Wood, 
who attributes this condition not only to poverty but to 
ignorance and neglect. Inattention to vision in the 
schools is becoming a matter of nation-wide concern, he 
added. 

As a result of the recent competitive examinations con- 
ducted by the Department of Public Instruction for state 
scholarships, eighty young people from the high schools 
of Pennsylvania have won their way into the higher in- 
stitutions of the state. 

The scholarships are worth $100 a year, for a period of 
four years, and are good for courses leading to an A. B. 
or B. S. degree in any college or university in the state, 
approved by the State Council of Education. One 
scholarship is awarded to each county of the state, except 
Luzerne, Philadelphia and Allegheny—in these, a scholar- 
ship is awarded to each senatorial district. 

O— - 

Los Angeles is proud to have been the winner in a 
competition wherein the greatest art and scientific institu- 
tions of this country were the competitors, and to have 
been the means of supplying Los Angeles County’s school 
children of tomorrow as well as today with an unrivaled 
collection of thousands of photographic plates of the red- 
skins of the Southwest in all phases of their daily routine 
as it existed in the last quarter of a century. It was the 
accomplishment of this county’s Visual Education Depart- 
ment. 

- 

Orders have been given to the janitors of public school 
buildings throughout the city of New York not to heat 
the schools before November 1 unless the weather is so 
extreme as to make it absolutely necessary to do so. 

The council of the League of Women Voters in Minne- 

ta has adopted the following definite proposals which 
they will seek to make effective in relation to rural edu- 
cation :— 

Minimum school terms of not less than eight months. 

Strengthening the provisions of the compulsory atten- 
dance laws by having a supervisor of school attendance 
appointed in the state department of education. 

Providing for part-time schools. 

An effective program of physical education encouraged 
by state aid. 

Increased provision for teacher helpers in rural districts. 

That a county board of education be elected by the 
county with power to appoint qualified superintendents and 
county truant officers. 


For the past decade in Baltimore inter-racial groups of 
women have worked together with a very definite con- 
structive purpose and a remarkable quality of co-opera- 
tion. Community programs have been developed and ex- 
tended with far-reaching results. 

Classes in selling and advertising are being taught now 
in ten of the Chicago high schools, the majority of the 
schools running two classes. There are four” specially 
trained teachers, one of whom teaches only half-time, 
using her mornings for the placement and follow-up work 
of the students in the stores. Selling and advertising is 


open to juniors and seniors as a one-semester course, 
meeting five times a week. 

The Public School Bulletin of Pennsylvania says that 
in an institute recently held Dr. W. D. Henderson of 
Michigan unquestionably proved the most popular in- 
structor, and that Dr. Thomas M. Balliet of New York 
City ranked second in popularity. 

The Northern Normal School in South Dakota has 
reached its twenty-first birthday and celebrates it by add- 
ing sixteen instructors to its faculty, and making a “drive” 
for 2,500 students. 

Nearly 23,000 teachers—one-half the teaching force of 
the state—were attending summer sessions in Pennsyl- 
vania institutions last summer. Never in the history of 
the state—never in the history of any other state—have 
so many teachers enrolled for summer school work. 


The Los Angeles City Teachers Club publishes a hand- 
some volume of sixty-five pages describing Los Angeles 
schools. It is one of the most interesting Teachers Club 
magazines that has come to our notice. 

—-o-—-.- 

The debate between the Bates College team and a teaia 
representing Oxford University, England, took place Sep- 
tember 26 at Lewiston, Maine, the home of Bates College. 
This was the first imternational college debate ever held 
on this side the Atlantic. A year ago the Bates team 
went to England and suffered defeat at the hands of Ox- 
ford, the decision being given by the audience after the 
English manner—those in the affirmative leaving the room 
by one exit, and those in the negative by another—a 
method calculated to allow the expression of personal 
opinion on the question at issue rather than to encourage 
strict and impartial judgment upon the merits of the argu- 
ments put forth by the debaters. This year this defeat 
was more than wiped out, the home team winning by a 
double decision—that of the judges, two to one, and that 
of the audience, which voted 1.301 to 115 in its favor. 

—o— 

Two high schools of Wyoming, at Manville and Sun- 
dance, believe in publicity. The former has issued an at- 
tractive booklet calling attention to its courses and facili- 
ties; Sundance has sent out a circular letter setting forch 
the study program of that school. Both are offering Nor- 
mal Training work, and Sundance will have classes in 
vocational agriculture. The purpose of the advertising is 
to secure stiidents from outlying districts. 
“every pupil has a desk” in Wyoming. 

Pennsylvania has scored a triumph in the campaign 
which the Department of Public Instruction has so very 
successfully carried on the past year in the correction of 
speech defects. Of Pennsylvania’s two million school 
children, 100,000 were found to be suffering from either 
stuttering, stammering, lisping, lolling, tongue-tie, nasality 
and rasping, or adenoid voice. A_ state-wide campaign, 
the first of its kind in educational history, was begun last 
September. 


Evidently 


To introduce moti6n pictures in the public schools of 


France, the ministry of public instruction has set apart 
250,000 francs for the school year 1922-23. Of this sum 
150,000 francs is to be used for motion-picture apparatus: 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


We have a new size—3x—cover which 


is made to fit music books, etc. If you | 
have any odd-shaped books, send us the 


size and let us send you a sample cover to fit them. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


] 


MASSACHUSETTS 


| 


which will be distributed to schools with electric currents 
or other suitable lighting arrangements. The remaining 
100,000 francs will be spent for films. 


Of the thirty-two states that reported on kindergartens 
in 1917-18 and 1919-20, twenty-two show an increase of 
255 kindergartens in towns under 2,500. One hundred and 
eighty-nine villages have opened kindergartens and 9,240 
children are in attendance. 

Instruction which has concrete application to the daily 

work of students is given in many of the courses for 


adults offered by the division of university extension im 
Massachusetts. These courses extend over a wide field, 
from Americanization for immigrants to educational 
psychology and conversational French, and they are given 
both in class and by correspondence. More than 6,000 
students are enrolled for correspondence work. 

There is to be appropriated this year $44,000,000 directly 
by New York State to aid the schools of the state. This 
appropriation is bound to increase. The state relieves the 
communities that are suffering with heavy taxes and can- 
not afford to pay for education. 


The Improved Self-Starting 
REMINGTON 


has all of the basic features which have always 
made the Remington supreme for wear and 
service. 

It has every feature which has been approved 


by the combined experience of typewriter 
builders and typewriter users. 


In addition it has many fundamental im- 
provements, among them that great feature 
known as “Natural Touch.’’ These improve- 
ments have established new standards for ease 
and speed of operation and the quality of work 
done under any and all conditions. 


Best for the teacher and best for the 
student— sums up the merit of this latest 
Remington. 


374 Broadway 


“THE BEST TEACHING MACHINE IN THE WORLD” 


This is what one prominent educator calls it—and for the best of reasons. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
Branches Everywhere 
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s TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New . ork, N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


[HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
sirmingnam, Aia., 809 Tithe Bieg. 
Chicago, lil., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


Professor C, O, Davis ot the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, has 
been on the facuity of Stanford Uni- 
versity the summer session. 


Brigader-General Milton F. Davis 
is appointed superintendent of New 
York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, New York. 


The Christian Church—The Dis- 
ciples of Christ— has twenty-five col- 
leges with 532 instructors and prop- 
erty assets of more than $15,000,000. 

The British Commission on Adult 
Education recently stated that 
adult education is a “permanent na- 
tional necessity,” an “inseparable as- 
pect of citizenship,” and therefore 
“should be both universal and life- 
long.” 

Negro schools in fourteen Southern 
States are to receive $574,530 from 
the Rosenwald Fund for the coming 
year. 


The Texas State legislature has 
increased its public-school appropria- 
tion from $8.50 to $14.50 per capita, 
and has provided for this money to be 
equally available for both colored and 
white schools. 

Stanford University announces a 
new system of rewards for superior 
scholarship. The A, B. degree will be 
granted “with great distinction” to the 
upper twentieth of the graduates, and 
“with distinction” to the next ten per 
cent. in order of excellence. Of the 


undergraduates, about ten per_ cent. 
of the two lower classes will be 
awarded lower-division honors, and 


about thirty lower-division studeits 
will be selected each spring for upper- 


* SCH 


class enrollment as “Stanford Schol- 
ars.” All honor lists will be pub- 
lished in the commencement program 
and the university register. 


The people of Burnt Hickory Con- 
solidated School District in Paulding 
county, Georgia, have recently accom- 
plished what has been described as “a 
wonderful piece of work.” The peo- 
ple took three old schoolhouses and 
enough new material with which to 
build one big schoolhouse. The lum- 
ber, work, and other material were 
given by the people. They spent only 
$600.00 in cash and now have a ood 
building, that is easily worth five or 
six thousand dollars, and all of the in- 
side and outside of the buildine is 
new. 

The Continuation school figures for 
Massachusetts are especially interest- 
ing, reflecting as they do the possibili- 
ties for employment of boys and girls 
fourteen to sixteen years of age. 
Among those cities which have re- 
ported large numbers in continuation 


schools are Westfield, Springfield, 
Ludlow, Brockton, Taunton, Attle- 
boro, Cambridge, and Quincy. In 


every case the restoration to normal 
conditions of employment has _ been 
slow but steady, and this restoration 


seems to be general throughout the 
state. Girls are being employed in 
greater numbers than boys. Wages 


for beginners have dropped from the 
former high peak. 

Every vocational school has a 
Waiting list in various departments. 
Expansion has been carried forward 
in the matter of equipment and hous- 
ing in Westfield, Ludlow and Brock- 
ton. 

The Quincy vocational school 
boys, the Lowell vocational 


for 
school 


LS AND COLLEGES » « 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 


pression whether as a creative 


thinker or an 


interpreter. Degrees 


granted. Summer sessions, Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


NEED CLEMATIS? 
HAVE YOU 
ASK ABOUT PATHWAYS. 


CLEMATIS .... .60 
PATHWAYS 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


ARLO PLAN 


| CAN YOU TEACH WITHOUT ARLO? NO. 
DO YOU YES. 


ANITA? WHY NOT? 

HOW ABOUT BUSY BUILDERS? 

They are all yours for the small sum of: 
ARLO ... 


55 ANITA 


BUSY BUILDERS’ BOOK.... .45 
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for girls, and the Quincy School of 
Homemaking have new quarters, 
Six American universities— 
bia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns ere 
University of Pennsylvania, and Yale 
—and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology have arranged with the 
French University Administration for 
an interesting exchange of professors 
Professor J. Cavalier of the Univer. 
sity of Toulouse, an authority on 
metallurgical chemistry, has come to 
the United States and wiil divide his 
time among the seven American instj- 
tutions above mentioned. In return 
Doctor Kennelly of Harvard and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology represents the American grow) 
of colleges in the universities of 
France. It is planned to arrange 
similar exchanges annually and to en- 
courage as well a steady exchange of 
advanced students in various branches 
ot applied science. 


Long Beach, Calif. has a unique 
social welfare and health service 
with a staff of workers acting for the 
state, the county and the city schools, 
It has as a staff of skilled workers 
trained public health nurses. The 
school board pays the salaries and 
transportation of three of these, but 
six of the nurses give their entire 
time to the schools. On three days of 
the week these nurses devote them- 
selves to the schools; on two days of 
the week they visit the homes. ‘They 
maintain two child welfare centres 


Sargent’s Randbooks 


American Private Schools 


round corners, crimson silk cloth, 
zold stamped, $4.00 


A Guide Book for Parents 
A Compendium fer Pducators 


Annual Review of Educational 


Literature and Events. 


New England 


BT | Edition, earefully revised 

throughout, 8 vo., 92S pages, 4 maps 

in 5 coiors, 25 other maps and plans, 

52 illustrations. Full leather, $5.00, 
Silk cloth, $4.00 


All the Principal Motor Routes are 
clearly shown. Every town and 
city in New England of importance 
is described. Past history and pres- 
ent-day activities are givenin detail. 


It is the Only Book that Treats 
New England as a Whole 


PORTER SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street 


BOSTON 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGE WATER, MASS. — 

Course for teachers in Junior High 

Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Princi 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo! Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
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for mothers with children of pre- 
school age. These are conducted on 
Saturday. The nurses do the school 
inspection and exclude children with 
symptons of any contagious disease. 
Nearly every school has adopted the 
mid-morning glass of milk for pupils. 

The city normal school at Indian- 
apolis, which has been conducted suc- 
cessfully for many years, is to be dis- 
continued. The attorney-general of 
the state has ruled that city boards of 
education are without authority to 
pay for the operation of such schools. 
As a result of this decision the 
school at Indianapolis, the one at Fort 
Wayne, and others in the state will be 
discontinued. 

Cambridge University during the 
last two years has voted and counter- 
voted on various propositions to 
admit women freely and fully to its 
degrees and membership. The only 
proposal which has really carried is 
that women may obtain “titles of de- 
grees,” but not real degrees. Now 
women are asking parliament io 
compel the university to abolish its 
discrimination against their sex. 
Indications are to the effect that Cam- 
bridge will not be able to keep its 
doors closed to women much longer. 
Oxford has admitted women freely 
for years. 


Dr. S. L. Joshi, dean of literature in 
the University of Bombay, Baroda, 
India, gave a series of lectures at the 
summer session of the University of 
Nebraska on Indian life and ideals. 
Dr. Joshi is an exchange professor, 
and is lecturing at several of the 
larger universities. He went from 
Nebraska to the University of Cali- 
fornia, and will return for a second 
series in February. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
has recently received a gift of one 
million dollars from Hon. George F. 
Baker. 

Meetings to be Held 
OCTOBER 

12-13: Illinois Valiey Division, Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association, 
Princeton. 

12-13: Southeastern Division, Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association, 
Lawrenceville. 

13-14: Eastern Division, Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, 
Charleston. 

20: Franklin County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers Association, Greenfield. 

26-27-28: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence. 

NOVEMBER 

Celorado Education Association. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 

7-10: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

9-11: Southern Division st Pueblo. 

9-11: Eastern Division at Denver. 

18: Chicago Division, Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 

30-Dec, 1-2: Joint convention of 
the National Society for Voca- 
tional Education Vocationa] Edu- 
cation Association of the Middle 

West and the Vocational Guid- 


ance Association, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


DECEMBER 
27-30: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation Annual Meeting St. Pet- 
ersburg. Mrs. Montez Harris, sec- 
retary, Sanford, Florida. 
1923. 
FEBRUARY 


26-March 3: Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., Cleveland. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 


CALLS FOR TEACHERS Come Throughout the Year 


POSITIONS FILLED SINCE SEPTEMBER FIRST in college, normal. 
private school, high school and grades. 


REGISTRATION IS WITHOUT FEE and permanent. 


WE ARE GLAD TO CORRESPOND with teachers available now or at. 
the Holidays. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how otherg advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyten Bullding, Spokane. 


AXMERISAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces te College, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheol: 
to parents. on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Unien Square, New York. 


teachers and bas filied has 


Agency 


teacher forany desirable or 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Keliogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


Between 34th and S5th Streets only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


Established 1866 


Pres. free to school officials 


TEACHERS ive vou real service 
The P al ker AGENCY 


petent educators, on the 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. jump all the time for the 


teacher. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
Vie receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS)’ | ¢ Beacon St. . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY 
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We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country eet 


THREE GROUPS OF NEW TEXTS 


For Elementary Grades 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


Dr, FRANKLIN T. BAKER, Teachers College 
Dr. ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE, Columbia University 


PRIMER FIRST READER SECOND READER 


Featuring new classics while not neglecting the standard. Illustrations 
that delight and assist. 


For High Schools 
HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


R. H. WHITBECK, 
Professor of Geography in the University of Wisconsin. 


The large facts of economic geography traced back to the physical causes 
upon which, in a degree, they rest and the facts of physical geography carried 
forward to some of the human consequences which arise from them. 


ACTUAL BUSINESS ENGLISH 


P. H. DEFFENDALL, 
Supervisor of English, Continuation Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


Every illustrative sentence is taken from business; every usage recom- 
mended is a business usage; every modern detail taught is a detail necessary 
to business letter writing. A notable feature is the scientific selection of 
common errors arranged with the corrected forms. 


For Supervisors 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Dr. J. F. Wiiirams, Teachers College, Columbia University 


To help set standards, to help state the facts that are scientific and 
demonstrated, to suggest tests and guides that can be used, and to report 
favorable progress in this field, is the purpose of this book. 


SPONTANEOUS AND SUPERVISED PLAY IN CHILDHOOD 


Auice C. Sis, formerly University of Pittsburgh, and Supervisor 
of Playgrounds for Small Children, Pittsburgh. 
The author has not described games nor has she discussed the informal 
play of children but rather has she given a picture of children at play in a 
planned environment. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON DALLAS 
CHICAGO | ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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